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HEN the interests of the people are at stake in any question the 
Wisse is public and not political. Putting control of our economic 

system in the hands of Government is something the public should 
have a lot to say about and it shouldn’t happen unless the people, knowing 
what they are doing, agree to it. The beginning of wisdom is calling 
things by their right names. Our ‘‘economic system” is all our business 
activities. When the people of this country realize just what it will mean 
to them when Government takes over all business activities, they will fight 
it tooth and nail. They will see their liberty and their freedom going down 
the drain, if the take-over is achieved. Every citizen must understand— 
and tell others—what this means. That’s why, as a citizen, I am giving 
the “take-over” plan the pitiless publicity it deserves. 


Like you, I am 100% for any proposal that is for the interest of the 
people. Like you, I am 100% opposed to the proposal for Government 
control of our business system because that control will take away all the 
liberties that are the constitutional right of every citizen. 


Senator Byrd of Virginia sized up the situation exactly when he said: 
“The people must realize . . . this dictatorship is not a thing born of war. It 
was conceived ten years ago, when the New Dealers came into office and stealthily 
tiptoed toward the abandonmment of government by the people. . . . Under these 
war powers they have the authority to do what they have always dreamed of—to 
take complete control of the fortunes and the conduct of every eitizen.”’ 


This “long fight’”’ for Government control was engineered behind the iron 
curtain in Washington. It was not a “long fight” in the open. The people 
were unaware of what was happening to their liberties. They were lulled into 
a false sense of security that all was well, and that superior minds would 
take care of everything. 


The present plan to take over all business, the system by which all our 
wealth has been created, involves you and every citizen of this republic. 
Everything you own in the way of property and all savings you have made 
by your own efforts will be taken from you. 


“Having once captured the Government and shelved the Supreme Court, we would 
Nationalize as many large industries as we could chew. We would do It peacefully 
if possible, ard otherwise, if necessary.’’ 


The take-over will include all the grocery stores, markets, manufacturing 
plants, publishing businesses, life insurance companies, real estate, stocks, 
bonds, and mortgages. All business is now earmarked for complete control 
by Government. This will set up an entirely new type of management— 
political management rather than know-how management. 


The Government “take-over” means that people knowing nothing what- 
ever about production will be in charge of production and people knowing 
nothing whatever about distribution will be in charge of distribution. Every- 
thing you own as an individual will be taken away from you and made 
Government property. 


“All owners of stocks, bonds, mortgages, lands, buildings or equipment shall be 
required to surrender them in return for Commonwealth Bonds.” 


The quoted statements are declarations of intent by high Government offi- 
cials. You did not elect them. They were ‘‘appointed.’”’ And all of them 
solemnly swore to defend the Constitution and your liberties! How they 
abided by their oath and how they plan to sell you down the river is 
revealed above in their own words. 


The size of the prize—our business system—has not been appraised by 
many Americans. It is not to be evaluated in terms of what it is—plants, 
tools, machinery, equipment, and buildings. Its true value lies in what it 
has done and what it can do under the direction of men having the know- 
how to produce. America, economically, is today, the sum total of what 
our business system has done. Here is an appraisal from outside America: 


“The U. S. has 6% of the world’s area and 7% of its people. It has 60% of 
the telephones, 80% of the motor cars, 35% of the world’s railroads. It produces 
70% of the world’s oil, 60% of wheat and cotton, 50% of copper and pig iron, 
40% of coal and lead. It has eleven billion dollars in gold. It has two-thirds of 
the world’s banking resources. The purchasing power of its people is greater than 
that of all the people of Europe or all the people of Asia. Responsible leader- 
ship which cannot translate such a bulging economy into an assured prosperity 
is destitute of capacity. But pompous statesmen looking over the estate solemnly 
declare that the methods by which it was created are all wrong, ought to be 
abandoned, must be discarded, and that the time has come to substitute political 
management for individual initiative and supervision. There is only one way to 
characterize that proposal and that is as just damn foolishness.”’ 


This expressed viewpoint is my own responsibility, and is in no way connected or identified with any group, organization, or company. Telling this story to the 
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12 o’clock is striking for all Americans! 


It was the editor of the London Sphere who made this appraisal. It should have 
been made long ago by the leadership men of industry and labor in these United States! 


Did business advocate this deficit financing? This destiny by debt? No! 
Government did it! Was it in your interest? Is it to your interest to have 
your income tax raised and the money wasted? To live under insolvent 
bureaucratic government? To your interest that a large group of politicians 
and ideologists, without any knowledge of how to run a business profitably, 
take over the system that has made this country great? 


When and If Government Is the Center of Control of Business Activi- 
ties, of Medicine, Law, Schools, Science, Church, and ALL the Private 
Activities of Men and Women—That Means the End of Your Liberty and 
Freedom! 


The lady who said this take-over is ‘‘in the interests of the people as a 
whole.” I am opposed to that statement because it just isn’t so. It means: 


Have you had any measure of success? Are you a better plumber, printer, 
taxicab driver? Are you a better salesperson, a better manufacturer? Have 
you any ambitions or ideals, any plans for yourself and your family and 
your children? Tramp on them right now! You are not going anywhere but 
down when the “long fight” to put control of business in the hands of 
Government finally ends with business in the hands of Government. Then 
you will have the ‘“‘collectivist state.” It will collect—you will give up! 


It is now a race between education and catastrophe! 


American Business must state its case and state it now. No man’s judg- 
ment is better than his information. The American people want informa- 
tion. Already they show evidence of being aware that those they once 
trusted implicitly have tried to fool them unmercifully. The American 
people can do anything, if you will only tell them why. But they must 
be told. 


The best brains of America should plan a forthright nationwide effort at 
straight-from-the-shoulder education. The businessmen of our country should 
stand up and be heard from. The labor leaders of our country should stand 
up and be counted. Their opinion should be expressed openly. 


Liberty, in the land that gave it birth, cries for defenders! We have 
disregarded the wisdom of Lincoln and Wilson. Lincoln said: ‘‘Eternal 
vigilance is the price of Liberty.” Wilson said: ‘‘The history of liberty is 
the history of limitation upon the powers of Government.” 


Everybody has a stake in this vital question: Can politicians and bureau- 
crats, 75% of whom never created a pay check and most of whom never 
earned as much as they are now paid with your income tax money, run 
the transportation system of our country? Can they make automobiles? Can 
they run the electrical industry? Can they run the food industry? Remem- 
ber how they tried to make an economy of scarcity—by killing little pigs 
and ploughing under every third furrow? They really believe that plenty 
can be accomplished, by waste. They attempted to do it by spending fifty 
billions of your dollars in the ‘‘days of experimentation.”” Now they are 
power mad and want to spend everything in America—including every 
thing you have. 


All the businessmen of America should, actually, get together with but one purpose 
in mind—to practice the ‘‘eternal vigilance’’ needed to protect the liberties of the 
people and the freedom of enterprise that gives every man and woman in America @ 
chance to go as high as their own ceiling. It is to be hoped and prayed that such a 
movement to exercise vigilance will spring into being. It will kave but one elient—the 
people of the nation. It will have but one product to sell—the Constitution of our 
country and its Bill of Rights. 


Industrial management has too long overstressed the value of silence 
while others have been affecting public opinion. 


Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible power of awakened and 
informed opinion. We should not consider whether a thing can be done, but whether 
it ought to be done. If it ought to be done, we should exert the forces of publicity. 
Then public opinion will compel it to be dene. You can be sure there Is still a major- 
ity in America who want liberty and freedom preserved! 





American people is a job that should be done by our business system itself, What is said here is said in the hope that our business system will recognize 
its responsibility and proceed at once to tell the people of the U. S. A., im @ broad scale advertising program, just what this take-over means to the people. 





“Error of opinion may be tolerated when reason is left free to combat it.” 


Permission is hereby granted to to reprint this advertisement as a b 


anyone roadside, pamphlet, 
paper at his own expense as an investment for the preservation of personal Liberty and Freedom of all our people. The Govern- 
must P. advertise in defense of 


ment has over 20,000 propagandists, paid for with oney. people, 
Constitution and our personel liberty and freedou! a 





(This Advertisement Reprinted as a Contribution) 


E. F. HUTTON 


Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Put Your MONEY 
to Work Today 


“ All share accounts insured up to 
0 $5,000.00 by a United States 
Government Agency. 


CURRENT DIVIDEND 
Resources over $12,000,000.00 
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Money deposited on savings accounts before 
the 10th of the month earns as of the Ist. 


2 
58 Years of Dividend Payments—never less than 3%. 
Earnings paid to savers without interruption since 
1889. Call, write or phone for further information or 
make check or money order payable to 


ST. PAUL FEDERAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


2116 WEST CERMAK ROAD, CHICAGO 8 
Phone: CANal 2137 
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A prospectus relating to the shares of either of 
these investment funds, each of which is man- 
aged independently of the other by a different 
management group, may be obtained from 
your local authorized investment dealer or 


VANCE, SANDERS & COMPANY 
111 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON 


NEW YORE CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
61 Broadway 120 South LaSalle Street 210 West Seventh Street 






































CHARTS & MAPS 
FOR ALL PHASES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
WE PROFESSIONALLY DESIGN YOUR CHARTS AND MAPS 
TO DO SUCCESSFULLY THE WORK YOU DESIRE OF THEM 


EDWARD WILLMS COMPANY 
7 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











‘Curh Exchange — 
Gets New President 


EF” the sec- 
ond time 
in its history, 
the New York 
Curb Ex- 
change is to 
-have a paid 
president. 
Francis Adams 
Truslow, New 
York attorney, has been elected to a 
three-year term as head of the coun- 
try’s second largest security mart 
at a salary of $40,000 a year. The 
Curb’s only other paid chief executive 
was George P. Rea, who served from 
April 1939 to June 1942 at an annual 
salary of $25,000. 


Mr. Truslow succeeds Edwin Pos- 
ner, who is currently serving his sec- 
ond term as chairman of the board 
of governors and president pro tem 
of the Curb Exchange. He will take 
over his new duties on March 1, 
1947, and will give all of his time to 
the position. Mr. Truslow is thor- 
oughly familiar with the work. of the 
New York Curb Exchange, having 
been closely associated with the legal 
phases of its operation for the past 
twelve years. 


Curb Counsel 


In 1934, Mr. Truslow became as- 
sociated with William A. Lockwood, 
Curb Exchange general counsel, at 
the time the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 became law. He participated 
actively on behalf of the Curb Ex- 
change with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission and the Federal 
Reserve Board in the development of 
regulations and procedures under the 
new Act of 1934. 


In 1942 Mr. Truslow joined in 
forming the firm of Reed, Truslow, 
Crane & deGive, which he leaves to as- 
sume his new office. He became coun- 
sel for the Curb Exchange in Febru- 
ary, 1942. In July of that year, Mr. 
Truslow was called to Washington to 
take charge of U. S. Government op- 
erations for wild rubber procurement 
in Brazil and Peru. He became presi- 
dent of Rubber Development Cor- 
poration in 1944. 

He was a member of the U. S. State 
Department delegation to the Inter- 
American Conference on War and 
‘Peace in Mexico City in 1945. 
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Parallels and Contrasts 


With I$cll-cl 


There are many similarities between the business 


picture today and that prevailing after World War I. But 


there are also many differences, of both degree and kind 


recedent can be a dangerous guide 
P in business forecasting for the 
reason that no two situations are ever 
sufficiently similar to justify the con- 
clusion that they will lead to similar 
results. Nevertheless, comparison of 
conditions prevailing at any given 
time with those existing in the past 
is not only a tempting process but 
can also be a productive one—f al- 
lowance is made for the inevitable 
differences. 


Changing Conditions 


Such a process has been followed 
to a greater or lesser extent by most 
business analysts ever since 1939. 
It left much to be desired while the 
war was still in progress, because of 
the vastly different effects on our 
economy of a long “total’’ war as com- 
pared with one requiring much less 
of an all-out effort for a shorter time 
—since our active participation in 
World War I lasted for less than a 
year and a half. 

. Since VJ Day, however, and par- 
ticularly during recent months, the 
similarities between the current situa- 
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tion and that prevailing after the ear- 
lier conflict have appeared to grow 
more numerous and more striking, 
with the differences seeming to dim- 
inish in number and degree. Any 
assumption that this has actually been 
the case, and that the parallel will 
continue to hold, would necessitate 
the gloomy conclusion that we are 
heading into a business recession ac- 
companied by a more severe drop in 
equity prices than has yet taken place. 
It is thus worthwhile to examine 
more closely the similarities and con- 
trasts between today’s conditions and 
those of 1920-21. 

It is generally agreed that the.1921 


recession was caused primarily by the . 


accumulation of excessive business 
inventories at high prices, requiring 
an unhealthy amount of bank borrow- 
ing and leading to strained credit con- 
ditions. Ignoring the last point for 
the moment and examining only the 
first three, it would appear that we 
are heading for the same kind of 
trouble today, for the same reasons. 


Total inventories of manufacturers, — 


wholesalers and retailers have risen 


~ 
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from $26.4 billion at the end of July 
1945 (and a slightly smaller amount 
at the end of the year) tothe record 
level of $34 billion at the end of Oc- 


tober. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics weekly commodity price index 
(1926 = 100) has risen from 105.5 
VJ Day to 139.1 at the end of No- 
vember, 1946. Commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural loans of weekly 
reporting member banks have in- 
creased from less than $5.8 billion 
May 30, 1945 to more than $10.3 
billion December 18. 

There are other points of marked 
similarity as well. During 1919, the 
first postwar year, 4.2 million work- 
ers were involved in strikes compared 
with only 1.2 million in 1918; the 
steel and coal industries were leading 
targets. No statistieal data are avail- 
able as to labor productivity for the 
earlier year, but in 1919 the Federal 
Reserve Board commented on the 
“disinclination” of labor to do a full 
day’s work. Output per man-hour 
was 10 per cent higher-in 1920 than 
in 1919, but wages had risen to such 
a point that unit labor costs rose by 
a practically equal amount. 


Other Similarities 


3uilding costs, which had been ris- 
ing steadily since 1916, took a sharp 
spurt early in 1920 and construction 
activity—which had been on the up- 
grade .in 1919—declined all during 
the year. Industrial production 
dipped early in 1919 and recovered 
later in the year (as in 1946) only 
to slump in 1920-21 to the lowest 
levels since before the war. Despite 
good levels of farm income, factory 
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wages and individual savings (cur- 
rency and bank deposits set a new 
record early in 1920), consumers 
could not pay the high prices pre- 
vailing, and a buyers’ strike devel- 
oped. 

This all sounds rather discourag- 


ing, as perhaps it should be. But 
there are so many major dissimilari- 
ties between current conditions and 
those witnessed in 1920 that the like- 
nesses must be regarded as inade- 
quate reason for pessimism. On 
closer examination, the major bug- 


Annuity Cost Trend Has Been 


Advance reflects diminishing investment returns 
and increased longevity, but, despite higher costs, 
they have definite place in investment planning 


ower investment returns and 

longer life spans have combined 
to affect the insurance and annuity 
business ig recent years so that pol- 
icies are now being issued at the all- 
»-time low rate of 2 per cent—although 
rates vary among different compa- 
nies, of course. 

The effect of lower investment re- 
turns to annuity companies and the 
increased longevity of the public at 
large has been cumulative, for if an- 
nuitants insist on living longer it is 
they who must pay for the privilege, 
while the underwriter cannot safely 
promise new policy dividends based 
on rates which prevailed in the past. 


Typical Returns 


The situation may be illustrated on 
the basis of an average policy issued 
in various years. For example, a 60- 
year-old man who purchased $10,000 
worth of straight life annuity in 1926 
would receive, on the average, an an- 
nual return of $940 up to the time 
of his death. In 1936 the return 
on a similar new policy had fallen 
to $790, and in 1946 to $660, a de- 
crease in yield of 30 per cent. Con- 
versely, the cost of an annuity of 
$940 for a man of 60 had risen from 
$10,000 in 1926 to $11,900 in 1936 
and to $14,240 this year, an over-all 
increase of 42.4 per cent. The in- 
crease figured as cost, however, has 
absorbed the decrease in yield. 

For an annuitant at 40 years, about 
one-third of the decline in annuity 


yield since 1936 has been due to “im-' 


proved mortality” (in effect, an add- 
ed expense), and two-thirds to the 
decline on the interest rate for new 
policies. At age 65 the cause of the 


decrease is about evenly divided be- 
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tween these two factors. While inter- 
est weighs more heavily in the scale 
when considered over a period of 
years it becomes of less importance ‘in 
the case of older annuitants whose 
policies have less time to run. 
Annuities are of several different 
types. The refund annuity not only 


pays dividends through the years but. 


refunds the amount of principal at 
death to a given beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries. This type of annuity natu- 
rally costs more than the straight life 
annuity because it includes both in- 
come and protection. Rates are more 
highly responsive to changes-in mor- 
tality tables and investment income. 

To consider a typical annuitant 
again, a man of 60 purchasing a $10,- 
000 refund annuity in 1936 would 
receive $630 a year, compared with 
$790 a year on a straight life. A sim- 
ilar refund annuity purchased this 
year would bring an annual return 
of $500, or a 22 per cent decrease in 
yield in this ten-year period. (The 
ten-year decrease on a straight life 
annuity yield is 16 per cent.) A 
man of 65 purchasing a $10,000 re- 
fund annuity in 1936 would receive 
annual payments of $700 while this 
year’s policies yield $550 annually 
when purchased at 65 years. The 


. figures cited are general and are for 


bears—inventories, prices and busi- 
ness borrowings—become much less 
awesome than a_ superficial view 
would indicate. 
For one thing, the most dangerous 
type of inventory accumulation is in 
Please turn to page 17 


Upward 


average policies. 

Of increasing importance in recent 
years is the deferred income annuity 
for which payments may begin at any 
age while income to the policy holder 
starts at a certain stipulated age, usu- 
ally at 60 or 65, and his rates of pay- 
ment or annual premiums are scaled 
downward accordingly. 

Such annuities are frequently pur- 
chased for a wife, children or other 
relatives to provide for their future 
security. Longevity is a prime factor 
in annuity investments, and members 
of long-lived families find the de- 
ferred type highly practical, a point 
that insurance companies have long 
recognized, 


Interest Fixed 


Although the rate of interest in ‘an- 
nuity policies does not change once 
the contract is signed, the annual 
premium in the deferred type may 
be reduced by dividends which may 
vary from year to year. 

Annuities have a place in any long- 
range investment plan because they 
provide security and income for as 
long as the payee continues to live. 
Backed by high-grade investments 
and all the other assets of life insur- 
ance companies, they help to level out 
the valleys in private investment in- 
come. Thus they may be regarded as 
insurance against a long life after 60 
without iniome or for the period when 
income from other sources has sunk 
to a low level. 


*How Annuity Costs Have Increased 


Annual Yield per 
Peele 


1926 


174 


*Annuities without refund at death. 


Decrease 
r——in Yield ~— 
1926-46 


Comparative costs on basis 
———of 1926 
1926 1936 


$1,000 $1,200 
1,000 1,180 
1,000 ‘1,190 
1,000 —-:1,215 
1,000 1,205 
1,000 1,057 


1936-46 
25% 
20 
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Stamps as Long 
Term Investments 


Although usually regarded as a hobby, stamp collecting 
has capital gain potentialities. But here, as elsewhere, 
intimate knowledge of the field is essential to success 


tamp collecting has been pursued 
as a hobby for generations. Like 
many another activity apparently un- 
connected with the war, it has en- 


joyed a growth of boom proportions . 


during the past few years, an esti- 
mated 20 million Americans collect- 
ing stamps today, against only 10 or 
12 million five years ago. News- 
paper stamp columns have mush- 
roomed until now some six or seven 
hundred appear regularly. The col- 
lections of many wealthy individuals, 
including President Roosevelt and 


Colonel E. H. R. Green (son of: 


Hetty Green) have run into very sub- 
stantial amounts. 

Stamps in general have a tendency 
to rise in value over the years as the 
total number of collectors grows and 
any given issue becomes increasingly 
scarce. Realizing this, many persons 
have pursued the hobby as much for 
investment as for recreation. Their 
results have varied; some have made 
substantial fortunes but in buying 
stamps, as in buying securities, it is 
essential that the right ones be bought 
at the right time and the right price 
in order to realize a worthwhile 
profit. 


Value Influences 


Stamp values are not immune to 
depression influences affecting other 
forms of wealth. But in recent years, 
their resistance to adverse economic 
trends has been superior to that evi- 
denced by common stocks. One 
wealthy individual who refused an 
offer of half a million dollars for his 
collection in 1928 died: in 1931, and 
his holdings were sold at auction in 
May 1932 for $246,000. This repre- 
sented a depreciation in -value of over 
50 per cent—a substantial amovynt, 
but many common. : stockholders 
would have been willing to settle at 
the time for a performance no worse 
than this. Since 1932, there has been 
a Steady rise, with no perceptible in- 
terruptions even in 1937 or 1938. 
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A number of factors can be held 
responsible for the acceleration of this 
trend during the war years. Ranking 
foremost is the high level of national 
income. Other influences have been 
an increased interest in global geog- 
raphy, the destruction of many Euro- 
pean collections by bombing, which 
has added to the scarcity value of 
those remaining intact, and a desire 
to hedge against the inflationary 
trends which’ have characteristically 
accompanied and followed wars. 
These factors have pushed stamp 
prices to all-time peak levels. 


Margin Purchases 


At one time stamps were widely 
purchased on margin, so to speak. 
In the early ’thirties personal finance 
companies were willing to lend up to 
90 per cent on stamp collections, but 
their experiences with the practice 
were not encouraging and they have 
since adopted a much more conserva- 
tive policy. 

Since an .unused U. S. stamp is 
always worth its face value as postage, 
the collector who confines himself. to 
issues bought at this price guarantees 
himself against loss. However, he 


has no very great assurance of much 
if any profit on any given issue. 
Stamps are normally available at face 
value only while the issue is still be- 
ing printed, and a new stamp may 
not increase in value for many years, 
if ever. 

Theoretically,- stamps printed in 
limited quantities show the best re- 
sults, for stamps are valued on the 
basis of their rarity. Thus, the com- 
paratively small issue of 3-cent Pony 
Express stamps printed in 1940 has 
now risen to 50 cents each, unused. 
But other influences such as the num- 
ber of stamps used for postage and 
the attitude of collectors also enter the 
picture. 

There are instances of stamps is- 
sued in large quantities which now 
command sizable premiums over 
face value because dealers and col- 
lectors failed to stock them, assum- 
ing they would always be a glut on 
the market. Examples include the 
2-cent Edisons printed in 1929, now 


‘ worth 12 to 30 cents unused; the 3- 


cent 1919 Victories, which bring 70 
cents unused ; and the 2-cent Sesqui- 
centennial (Liberty Bell) issue of 
1926, which currently sells -for 20 
cents unused. 


Diversification Effective 


Although they involve a risk of 
possible loss, obsolete issues no longer 
available at face value have given bet- 
ter results in the past than new is- 
sues, since the former have already 
been tested by time. In the stamp 
market, as in buying and selling se- 
curities, the primciples of diversifica- 
tion and rotation—that is, replacing 
issues which appear to have exhaust- 
ed their potentialities—have proven 
effective. Another close similarity 
between the two fields is the necessity 
in both fields of maintaining constant 
supervision over one’s holdings. 

There is no easy road to riches for 
the uninitiated in stamp collecting 
any more than in dealing in securities 
or real estate, or any other economic 
activity. The novice in any of these 
fields would do well to place his prob- 
lems in the hands of an expert in 
whom he has confidence. A reliable 
stamp dealer is in a position to help 
the individual choose the most favor- 
‘able commitments and can counsel 
a cautious policy if a turn in the mar- 
ket appears imminent—as may be the 
case within a few months, consider- 
ing the extent and duration »of the 
rise still in progress. 
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A War Casualty 


With Better Outlook — 


International Nickel’s vital war production off- 


set by price controls and high taxes; situation 


is improving and shares are recovering rank 


anadian defense policies barred 
tie publication of certain types of 
ore and metal statistics over various 
periods during the war. In the case 
of The International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., there have been 
no individual mine production fig- 
ures released since 1939, while even 
over-all ore output and volume sales 
of individual metals were unavailable 
in 1940-42, inclusive. 

This company’s total ore produc- 
tion peaked at just over 2 million 
short tons back in 1930, passed that 
figure at 2.7 million in 1934, then 
increased successively to 7.3 million 
in 1939, principally reflecting grow- 
ing output from the great Frood cop- 
per mine development. But the total 
of 34.9 million tons mined during 
that entire decade was practically 
matched at 34.4 million tons in the 
three wartime years 1943-45 alone. 


Production Shifts 


Volume sales of individual metals 
in the three wartime years for which 
figures are available, 1943-45, com- 
pared with those of the three prewar 
years 1936-38 are shown below. 

The substantially reduced gold and 
silver output and slightly lower cop- 
per production probably evidenced 
shifts of operations among various 
workings for greatest contribution to 
direct and indirect military needs. 

Ordinarily, production of about 85 
per cent of the entire world’s nickel 
requirements, together with Monel 
metal, other nickel alloy, semi-fin- 
ished and fabricated products, pro- 
vide roughly half of this company’s 





Nickel’s Metal Sales 
3-Yr. Avg. 1936-38 1943-45 Change 
*Nickel ... 180 241 + 33.9% 
*Monel.... 17 48 +182.4 
*Copper... 283 245 — 13.4 
tGold ..... 77 59 — 23.4 
fSilver .... 2,417 1,718 — 28.9 
¢Platinums. 201 354 + 76.1 





*Million pounds. ftThousand ounces. 
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total revenues. Copper contributes 
about one-fourth and the precious 
metals an approximately like propor- 
tion. Hence, notwithstanding that 


prices were rigidly restricted during. 


the war, net dollar sales averaged 
$165 million in the five years 1941-45 
inclusive as against $111 million in 
the first five years these figures were 
made available, 1935-39. 

Such an increase under normal 
circumstances would find reflection in 
a relatively much greater gain in 
equity earnings, but the growing 
squeeze between limited prices and 
rising costs held peak wartime pre- 
tax earnings in 1941 at exactly the 
1937 recovery level of $4.03 per 
share, and gradually reduced subse- 
quent pretax results to $3.03 in 1944 
and $2.43 in 1945 when postwar re- 
adjustment and reconversion became 
factors. 

Wartime taxes prevented even as 
good comparisons in final reported 
nets, which had reached a prewar re- 
covery high of $3.32 per share in 
1937, then declined during the war 
from $2.39 in 1939 successively to 
$1.71 in 1944 and $1.58 in 1945. For 
the nine months through September 
1946, sales were off $23 million (20 
per cent) from a year before but de- 
preciation, depletion and amortiza- 
tion were reduced $4.2 million (44 
per cent), as a result of which pre- 
tax net held at $1.79 vs. $1.98 per 
share. Lower taxes converted the 
latter into a slight gain in reported 
net to $1.24 from $1.20 per share. 
‘ International Nickel faces the fu- 
ture with no present threat against 
its dominant position in its field (the 


recent U. S. anti-trust action aims’ 


at separation of the relatively neg- 
ligible American business with plant 
assets but 4 per cent of the total) 
and will benefit from freedom to re- 
shift mine workings to its own ad- 
vantage. It must meet considerable 
competition from other alloying 
metals, the light metals (aluminum 





and magnesium) and other mate- 
rials, some developed or improved 
during the war as substitutes while 
nickel was being diverted to more 
urgent military needs. It also faces 
the problem of surplus plant facili- 
ties developed to meet wartime re. 
quirements. 

The management is among the 
most competent, however, while the 
company is very active in technolog. 
ical research and aggressive in devel- 
opment of worldwide markets for 
new and established products. Just 
last month, for example, President 
Stanley announced development of a 
new nickel oxide sinter to -be used as 
a less expensive substitute for nickel 
in the manufacture of alloy and stain- 
less steels. The new product results 
from four year8’ intensive research 
and a new plant for its production is 
under construction and will be fin- 
ished next year barring delays occa- 
sioned by material or equipment 
shortages. mi 





‘Dividend Record 


International Nickel sustained but 
a single operating loss throughout 
the depression. It has paid various 
dividends since 1916 with the excep- 
tion of 1920-24’ and 1932-33, and 
continuously since the latter year. 
After seven years of regular pay- 
ments at a $2 annual rate, wartime 
handicaps necessitated a reduction to 
the present $1.60 basis in 1944. This 
returns a yield of 4.8 per cent at a 
recent price of 33. 

The company’s strong treasury po- 
sition justifies liberal dividend poli- 
cies, and significant earnings recov- 
ery would probably lead to restora- 
tion of the $2 dividend rate. 





International Nickel 


ome “Fe wih ie ee 
Year Sales tax Net dends High Low 
1929 N.A. $1.66 $1.47 $0.90 73 — 25 
1932 N.A.D0.13D0.14 None 134— 3% 
1936 $107 2.98 2.40 1.30 66%— 43% 
1937 134 4.03 3.32 2.25 733%— 37 
1938 107 2.65 2.09 2.00 57%— 36% 
1939 127 3.17 2.39 2.00 553%4,— 35 
1940 144 3.75 2.31 2.00 38%— 19% 
1941 170 4.03 2.22 2.00 314%— 23 
1942 -166 3.83 2.15 2.00 307%,— 24% 
1943 170 3.38 2.00 2.00 36%— 25 
1944 170 3.03 1.71 1.60 32%— 25% 
1945 148 2.43 1.58 1.60 39%4— 28% 


Nine months ended September 30: 

- $116 1.98 120° La pan ss ius: 

1946 93 1.79 1.24 1.20§427%—§28% 
*Millions. ¢Payable in American dollars; subject, 


since 1933, to 15% Canadian non-resident divi- 
dend tax. §To date in 1946. 
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Hate Hise Is lndirext 


Aid to Rail Equipments 


With reasonably good railroad earnings expected, 


several years of improved business are in sight for 


rolling stock makers. Backlog of orders is still growing 


fo the kind of strikes which 
cut off essential materials in 
1946, the coming several years should 
be busy ones for the railroad equip- 
ment industry. Because of the pro- 
longed ‘wear and tear on rolling stock 
during World War II, which followed 
a depression period with a low rate 
of equipment building, it is estimated 
that replacement on the country’s 
railways lags by 15 years. About half 
of the passenger cars and nearly 40 
per cent of the freight cars are now 
more than 25 years old. The freight 
rate increase effective January 1 is 
expected to help the roads meet some 
of their new equipment demands and 
maintenance bills even though ex- 
penses will still have to be rigidly 
controlled. Typical of mounting costs 
is the recently increased price of steel 
which is bound to have wide effects 
in the industry. ' 


Ordering Heavy 


Orders for new cars continue to 
pour in faster than they can be filled. 
On December 1 last, 53 per cent 
more freight cars and 20 per cent 
more passenger cars were on order 
from car builders than on the same 
date in 1945. Typical December or- 
ders included 1,350 new Missouri 
Pacific freight cars to be supplied by 
American Car & Foundry and 
Pressed. Steel Car, and 2,000 Ameri- 
can Refrigerator Transit cars to be 
made by General American Trans- 
portation and Pullman. The need for 
new subway rolling stock is evi- 
denced by a recent $6.4 million con- 
tract for 100 cars which American 
Car & Foundry will build for New 
York City, and demand for many 
more seems clearly in sight. 

Already the brake companies have 
had a good year, largely because they 
were not greatly hampered by strikes 
cutting off supplies. Contrasted with 
the manufacturers of coaches and 
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parlor cars, rolling stock parts require 
few operations and no long assembly 
lines, with less chance for a pro- 
longed tie-up and rows of machines 
standing idle. Inventories of supplies 
and materials, moreover, are less 
costly to maintain since shipments 
can be completed quicker. 


“Feast or Famine” 


The “feast or famine” aspect of the 
railway equipment business belongs 
more to the heavy equipment makers 
since in lean years, when new car 
buying is postponed, parts are still 
acquired for repairs or normal main- 
tenance. Another of the lighter 
equipment makers, Poor & Company, 
had a good year largely because of 
a favorable turnover rate which re- 
sulted in a satisfactory volume of 
shipments of equipment and supplies 
used in construction and maintenance. 

Increased dividends during the last 
12 months ‘have come from American 
Brake Shoe, New York Air Brake, 
Poor & Company Class B, and West- 
inghouse Air brake. Despite lower 
earnings, payments by the rolling 
stock companies generally continued 
on an even basis with 1945, and the 
improved output of recent months 
will have its effect this year. 

Also to be considered are the 47,898 
freight cars on order from builders as 
of December 1 which compares with 








Propo 


31,274 on December 1, 1945, and the 
3,217 passenger cars on order com- 
pared with 2,683 on order at the same 
date a year earlier. 


Deliveries Increasing 


The rate of delivery of rolling stock 
to the railroads has increased slightly, 
according to figures last available. 
During the first 11 months of 1946 
the roads placed 37,219 new freight 
cars in service compared with 36,418 
installed during the same period in 
1945. Many passenger coaches of new 
and improved design are being added 
to present equipment, although a vast 
backlog of orders still remains. These 
new cars have been purchased at a 
considerably greater cost than the 
equipment they replace. 

To some extent, the manufacture 
of signal and train control apparatus 
falls in the same category as rolling 
stock, and purchase is usually de- 
ferred as long as the equipment on 
hand can be used. General Railway 
Signal, which enjoyed its greatest 
volume of business in 1945 largely 
because of wartime ordnance manu- 
facture, declared as a result a year- 
end dividend of $1.00 but was forced 
to reduce this to a 25-cent extra at 
the end of 1946. This company’s 
future earnings will depend particu- 
larly on whether the railroads enjoy 
several years of good earnings. 


Rail Equipment Manufacturers Compared 








Earnings Per Share 








‘eens iti, -Interim - tAnnual Price 

“ 1944 1945 Mos. Ended 1945 1946 Dividend Recent 
American Brake Shoe $2.77 $2.51 9 Sept.30 $1.82 $2.57 $2.00 47 
American Car & Fdry. *7.19  *5.54 6 Oct. 31 3.75 0.61 3.00 31 
American Steel Fdries. $3.36 5.25 12 Sept. 30 5.25 2.27 2.00 35 
General Amer. Transp. 3.05 2.73 9 Sept. 30 2.26 2.14 2.50 52 
General Rwy. Signal. 2.50 2.77 9 Sept. 30 2.28 0.03 1.00 29 

N. Y. Air Brake..... 3.01 2.28 9 Sept. 30 2.15 2.83 2.50 44% 
Poor & Co. Class B... 1.44 1.13 9 Sept. 30 1.13 2.05 1.25 17 
Pressed Steel Car.... 2.23 0.89 9 Sept. 30 1.03 D0.70 0.50 14 
CU Se 3.99 4.30 9 Sept. 30 3.26 0.58 3.00 55 
Westinghouse Air Br. 1.68  . 1.30 9 Sept. 30 1.00 2.13 hws’ & 
Youngtown St’l Door 1.10 1.47 6 June 30 0.89 0.31 0.75 18 

*Years ended April 30. +Years ended Sept. 30. tMost recent 12 months. 
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News and Opinions 


on Active Stocks 





Ratings are from the Financial World Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
Individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW" refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Prices Are as of Closing Tuesday, December 24, 1946 


Am. Potash & Chemical "B” B 
Not free of speculative risk but ap- 
pears reasonably priced at 37, on the 
N. Y. Curb. (Reg. semt-an. divs. at 
$1.50 an. rate.) Stock was publicly 
offered for the Alien Property Cus- 
todian last March at $35 and Heyden 
Chemical took one-fifth of the issue. 
Recent dollar sales were about 40 per 
cent potash, 36 per cent boron prod- 
ucts, 12 per cent soda ash and 7 per 
cent salt cake, but a $4.5 million 
plant to be started early in 1947 
- will raise soda ash capacity by 75 per 
cent and borax by 30 per cent. New 
management announces entrance into 
finished chemicals field, starting with 
potassium bromide. Operations were 
profitable throughout the depression. 
June half net equalled $1.37 vs. $1.11 
per share a year before. 


Briggs Manufacturing Cte 
A more or less typical business 
cycle issue, stock 1s about in line with 
earnings, at 34 (Reg. qu. divs. at $2 
an. rate.) The leading independent 
auto body builder has become a ma- 
jor factor in plumbingware in recent 
years and in 1944 acquired the im- 
portant John Douglas Company. 
With the clearing of reconversion 
problems, quarterly comparisons in 
1946 improved quite sharply from a 
21-cent loss.against a 58-cent profit, 
to 37 vs. 55 cents and $1.84 vs. 53 
cents per share, the nine-month net 
thus standing at $2 vs. $1.66 per 
share a year before. A new enamel- 
ing unit has raised plumbingware 
capacity about one-half. : 


Clark Equipment CH 

Price of 50 is not out of line with 
earnings probabilities.. (Qu. divs. at 
$3 an. rate.) Company’s normal busi- 
ness in truck and tractor axles, hous- 
ings, transmissions and. wheels, high- 
speed hand tools and industrial Truck- 
tractors was adapted to war produc- 


tion and volume jumped from $12.5 
million in 1939 to $77 million at the 
1943 peak. . Postwar readjustments 
were costly and the first half of 1946 
returned a $4.51 deficit against earn- 
ings of $3.80 per share a year before. 
But a September quarter net of $4.43 
vs. 73 cents cut the nine months’ loss 
to 8 cents as against $4.54 earned a 
year before and the $3 dividend prob- 
ably will be covered by final 1946 net. 
Surplus earnings have added about 
$22 to share equities in a decade. 


- Froedtert Grain & Malting B 


Sustained demand, expanding ca- 
pacity and further tax-cut benefits 
suggest earnings potentiality amply 
warranting quotations around 17. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at 50-cent an. rate 
plus 7Y%4-cent Oct. special.) Pretax 
earnings dropped to $2.70 per share 
in the fiscal year through July from 
$4.82 per share in 1944-45, adjusted 
for a 2-for-1 split last May. Taxes 
were cut to $1.52 from $3.65 per 
share but prior claims of a $1.4 mil- 
lion increase in long term debt and 
a new issue of $1.9 million $2.20 pre- 
ferred stock held reported net at an 
unchanged $1.18 per share. The new 
funds will enlarge capacity. Produc- 
tion is unaffected by recent Minne- 
apolis elevator fire. 


Hummel-Ross Fibre C+ 

Price of 27 on the N. Y. Curb is 
less than market value of equities of- 
fered in acquisition. (Paid 10 cents 
in March, 15 cents each in June, Oct. 
& Dec., extras of 5 cents in Oct. & 
40 cents in Dec., total $1 in 1946 vs. 
50 cents in 1945.) Under terms to 
be submitted to stockholders Febru- 
ary 4, Continental Can would offer 
three of its own shares for each four 
company shares, or the present mar- 
ket equivalent of $28.50 per share. 
This manufacturer of kraft board, 
kraft paper and corrugating mate- 


rials for container manufacturers, re- 
ported for the 36 weeks through Sep- 
tember 7 a sales gain of $1.7 million 
(44.5 per cent) over the 1945 period, 
and a more than doubled net of $1.61 
vs. 68 cents per share. 


Koppers Company . iB 

Operating record and basic posi- 
tion warrant retention, at 32. (Qu. 
divs. at $1.60 an. rate.) Closely co- 
ordinated divisions produce Tarmac, 
Flotation Sulfur Sprays;, pressure- 
treated cross ties, dye chemicals, 
American Hammered Piston Rings, 
roofing, pharmaceutical chemicals, 
chemicals for molded plastics, coke 
plants, etc. Company plans to expand 
by 15 million pounds per annum the 
capacity of a Government polystyrene 
(plastic ingredient) plant recently 
purchased for $3.3 million. Rights 
have been acquired to the Swiss-in- 
vented Elex precipitator to remove 
smoke, ash dust and other wastes 
from plant atmospheres. With the 
September quarter contributing $1.46, 
nine months’ net was $1.52 vs. $1.53 
per share a year before. 


McLellan Stores B 


Qualifying as a growth issue, with 
major tax-cut benefits, stock at 24 
reasonably appraises increasing earn- 
ings. (Reg. qu. divs. incr. from 80- 
cent to $1 an. rate in Aug., also paid 
25 cents extra in May.) Almost 
without interruption, sales doubled 
from $21 million in 1935-36 (13 
months) to $43.5 million in the fiscal 
year ended January, 1946, and the ten 
months through November recorded 
a 14 per cent gain to $38 from $33.3 
million a year before. Rising costs, 
mounting taxes and limited prices re- 
duced net from $4.50 in 1942-43 to 
$2.02 per share in 1945-46 but, largely 
due to reduced tax rates, the twelve 
months through July netted $2.75 vs. 
$1.80 per ‘share in the 1945 period. 
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Chapter XX XI 


bd 


Basic Principles 


Hf Investment 


GUCCESS 


What Questions Should Be Asked Before Buying? 


revious chapters have dealt in nec- 
_ essarily general terms with the 
important aspects of investment 
theory. A thorough understanding of 
these principles is essential, but the 
crucial point for the individual is 
their practical application. To assist 
investors in putting into practice this 
mass of data on the various aspects 
of investment, there are set forth be- 
low some of the more important (not 
the only) questions which must be 
answered in the affirmative before 
acquisition of any security is justified. 


Business Outlook 


The most obvious fact about any 
company is the nature of the business 
in which it is engaged. Is this ac- 
tivity capable of further growth; has 
it already reached maturity; or is it 
on the downgrade? -The last category 
involves risks which should almost 
always be avoided ; mature industries 
often provide attractive income situa- 
tions and may be satisfactory for 
those desiring price enhancement on 
a cyclical basis, but the best profit 
opportunities are usually found 
among industries which are still ex- 
panding. Even among this group, 
however, discrimination must be ex- 
ercised, for not all individual com- 
panies will prosper equally. 

This leads logically to the second 


‘question: Does the company itself 


occupy a strong competitive position ? 
If not, any advantages considered in- 
herent in its group may be of little or 
no benefit. The quality of the com- 
pany’s product and of its salesman- 
ship should be such as to permit it 
consistently to obtain a good share 
of the available market—preferably a 
growing share; and its production 
costs should be low enough to enable 
it to meet competition at all times. It 
is not essential that the organization 
be one of the largest or oldest in its 
field, although these often help. 


How about earnings? This factor. 


is the final determinant of the posi- 
tion of both bonds and stock, and is 
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always vital. Future earnings are 
more significant than those recorded 
in the past, but only the latter can be 
measured exactly, and thus both are 
important. Earning power should 
preferably increase from one cyclical 
peak to another, and where a steady 
income return is desired earnings 
should be well maintained during de- 
pression. years. 

If the security under consideration 
is a stock, has its dividend record 
been satisfactory? If it is a preferred 
stock, the dividend record of junior 
equities is also of interest as a meas- 
ure of the margin of safety of the 
senior issue. Dividend stability de- 
pends partly on earnings and partly 
on finances—the next question. 

Is the company financially sound? 
Current assets should be comfortably 
in excess of current liabilities, and in 
addition there should be an ample 
amount of cash and other liquid re- 
sources, as distinguished from inven- 
tories—which sometimes evaporate 
alarmingly fast when prices decline. 


Capital Structure 


Is the capitalization suitable? A 
structure consisting entirely, or large- 
ly, of common stock, is the safest, but 
an enterprise with stable earning 
power is fully justified in jssuing 
bonds and preferred stock. Where 
the objective is profit, under favor- 
able conditions a heavy senior cap- 
italization is usually an advantage 
because of the leverage factor. 

Is the management capable? The 
best means of answering this ques- 
tion is to compare the trend of items 
such as sales volume and operating 
ratio with those shown by the com- 
pany’s competitors. Also make sure 
that the management is not ignoring 
new markets, products or processes, 
thus permitting the company to get 
lost in the competitive battle. 

Is the price of the security satis- 
factory? Obviously a senior issue 
should not be purchased far above 
call price, nor on a yield basis con- 


siderably smaller than currently pre- 
vailing for other issues of comparable 
quality. Price-earnings ratios, while 
a variable and indefinite yardstick, 
constitute the most important single 
standard for common stocks, though 
to a certain extent comparison of ex- 
isting prices with those prevailing at 
various times in the past may prove 
illuminating. 

Is the security suitable to the pur- 
pose for which it is being bought? 
The most common error in this re- 
spect is the purchase of issues—bonds 
as well as stocks—involving far too 
great a degree of speculative risk for 
the individual requirements of the 
purchaser. Where safety and income 
are important, speculative issues must 
be avoided. 

Are economic and market condi- 
tions favorable for the acquisition of 
this type of security? When interest 
rates are rising, high grade non-call- 
able preferred stocks and long term 
bonds are unattractive, as are com- 
mon stocks when the general market 
is too high and the business outlook 
is unfavorable—yet many heedless 
persons do most of their purchasing 
at such times. 


Relative Importance 


Some of these points are more vi- 
tal than others, but it is not practical 
to be too dogmatic about their rela- 
tive ranking. All must be considered, 
but some may be of comparatively 
minor import in any particular case; 
thus, the prospective purchaser of a 
senior bond frequently need not con- 
cern himself unduly with the issuer’s 
dividend record or capital structure, 
so long as other requirements are met. 

Again, it is not unusual for a per- 
fectly sound utility operating com- 
pany to show a small working capital 
deficit, but this is not a major disad- 
vantage since the nature of the busi- 
ness involves a steady inflow of cash. 

The last three questions raised— 
satisfactory price, suitability to in- 
dividual needs and desirability in re- 
lation to economic and market condi- 
tions—are the most universally appli- 
cable (together with the earnings 
factor) and are also the ones most 
frequently disregarded by inexperi- 
enced investors. 


* %* * 


Epitor’s Note: Chapter XXXII 
—“Odds and Ends” will appear in an 
early issue of FINANCIAL Wor Lp. 
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Futility The fruitless coal strike 
Ot It has hardly ended, with the 
All abject surrender of John 
L. Lewis, when industry 

is again threatened with strikes in 
three other major fields—steel, 
motors and. electrical produets. 
Round and round the wage spiral 
continues and the nation remains in 
utter confusion. Labor appears 
blinded by the arbitrary policies of 
its most radical exponents, Lewis, 
Murray and Reuther. Instead of 
adopting a conciliatory attitude \they 
employ the brutal and blackmailing 
club of the strike against employers 
who do not surrender to their demands. 
What has labor accomplished 
thereby? Instead of benefiting the 


workers who are under the thumbs 
of their leaders, it has forced irrepar- 


able damage upon its membership 
through a decline in the number of 
_ man-hours of work. It is estimated 

that it will take several years to re- 
- gain these losses in output aside from 
recouping the losses sustained by the 
innocent bystander, the public. Labor 
is power drunk. 

Labor is now adopting the recom- 
mendations of a survey by a starry- 
eyed New Deal economist, who ‘s 
said to be responsible for the conclu- 
sion by Henry Wallace that there 
could be a general wage increase of 
25 per cent or more without resulting 
in an increase in prices—a statement 
which Wallace later repudiated. That 
conclusion was an economic canard 
as shown by the low level of earnings 
now being reported by, the steel. 
motor and electrical industries. 

A depression in the near future 
would be the responsibility of these 
three men, for they will find that they 
have forced these important products 
out of the market. A depression will 
mean large scale unemployment and 
in the end labor will be the greatest 
loser. The benefits they gained in 
the past will turn out a fantasy. Even 
President Truman, who certainly is 
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labor’s friend, discovered that it has 
gone beyond control, recently stating 
that our progress toward economic 
recovery has been checked and inter- 
fered with by the strife and disorgan- 
ization fostered by labor. 

How much longer these misguided 

leaders can fool their workers is un- 
predictable. However, soon we can 
expect laborers to awaken to the real- 
ization that they are the victims of 
their leaders and they will demand a 
new deal of cards. 
Serves __ Because of an article dis- 
Usetul cussing the general invest- 
ment trust field that ap- 
nee peared a number of weeks 
ago in this publication, some readers 
concluded that the FINANCIAL 
WorLp was unfavorably inclined to- 
ward the open end type of investment 
trust. We want to correct any such 
impression. 

This particular article was devoted 
largely to the historical record of what 
occurred in this business during the 
orgy of speculation between 1926 and 
1929, when many abuses crépt into it 
from which investors sustained con- 
siderable losses. 

Happily, all this is now water long 
over the dam. From the very begin- 
ning the FrnANCIAL.Wor tp has al- 
ways held that the fundamental theory 
on which the investment trust idea 
was founded is sound, involving di- 
versification in investments and as- 
suming the capable management of 
qualified experts. 

In recent years the majority of in- 
vestment trusts have established for 
themselves a creditable record, and 
there is no reason to anticipate that 
they will not continue it in the years 
to come. Where their usefulness is 
specially emphasized is in the case of 
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those investors—particularly small 
ones—who lack the facilities and the 
specialized knowledge essential to the} 
sound choice of securities. 

There are different types of invest- 
ment trusts, from which individuals 
can select those they believe are most 
suited to their needs, just as there are 
different types of securities. But 
whatever their nature, if they are| 
soundly managed they fill a distinct } 
investment need. 


Should 
Be 
Curbed 


Much adverse comment } 
resulted from a_ recent | 
loose statement by an un- | 
derling bureaucrat that | 
the Home Insurance Company, one 
of the strongest and oldest companies 
in its field, has been padding its ex- 
pense account. What is most repre- 
hensible about this ‘statement is that 
it was publicized in the press as if it 
were a major offense, even though it 
was qualified by an admission that 
the financial strength of the company 
was not jeopardized. 

It is a matter of fact that the meth- 
ods of allocating and accounting for 
expense items are often questioned by 
insurance examiners. This account of 
the Home Insurance Company was 
so insignificant that it warranted no 
publicity ; rather, like so many other 
similar incidents, it could have been’ 
ironed out between the company and 
the Insurance Department. 

Fortunately the company is so en- 
trenched in public confidence that 
the unwarranted publicity will not 
harm its reputation. The incident 
only resulted in a petty annoyance 
requiring a denial and a statement !): 
the company that its expense ac- 
counts heretofore never have been 
questioned—that its practice is an es- 
tablished one. 

The point we wish to make is that 
statements made to the press by pub- 
lic servants should first be carefully 
checked, for when they are not justi- 
fied they can do irreparable damage. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Convening of Congress will set the stage for appearance of 


a number of very significant factors in the security market 


outlook. Quality should continue to be stressed hy investors 


Interest generally has been centered on the 
holiday rather than on the trade and economic 
picture, with the result that recent trading sessions 
have been comparatively listless affairs producing 
inconclusive price changes. Sales for tax purposes 
have been pretty well completed, and the immediate 
question in the minds of market observers is 
whether the customary “January reinvestment rise” 
will develop in sufficient vigor to carry the averages 
an’ appreciable distance into new high ground. 


So far as concerns the pace of industrial activity, 
the market should obtain considerable encourage- 
ment from the trade statistics during the early part 
of the year. The steel industry is expected to lift 
production well above the 90 per cent level, and 
may set new pestwar records. Various other mem- 
bers of the heavy industry group also are likely to 


push output to the utmost. There is adequate de-— 


mand in immediate sight to support these high 
operating rates, but unfortunately one,of the factors 
creating them is the fear of late winter and early 
spring labor troubles, and the goal is to get as much 
production as possible in the meantime. 


As has been stressed so frequently, the key to 
1947 business results is to be found in the policies 
to be followed by the labor union leaders. In this 
respect there has appeared reason for at least mild 
encouragement, with CIO president Philip Murray 
seeking to extend existing contracts with steel fabri- 
cators beyond their February 15 expiration dates. 
The effect of this would be to free the companies 
from the threat of tie-ups during the period of wage 
negotiations, and its extension to other fields would 
be a long step in the right direction. 


But it is to Congress rather than to the union 
leaders that business is looking to remedy the situa- 
tion that has come so close to paralyzing all trade 
and industry and wrecking the economy of the 
country. Early days of the new session will be 
taken up with organizational procedure, but with 
the necessary preliminaries out of the way, subse- 
quent developments promise to be of the greatest 
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significance in helping shape the longer term mar- 
ket price trend. Not only in the matter of the labor 
unions will reforms be taken up, bit the fields of 
taxation, government expenditures and philosophy 
toward business in general, all will come up for 
treatment and can hardly avoid finding market re- 
flections. 


The many-billion dollar extortion scheme being 
organized against American business by the labor 
unions under the guise of “portal-to-portal” back- 
pay claims has not yet had any great effect on the 
stock price list, and it is unlikely that it will have. 
There seems every prospect that Congress will 
promptly place a tinie limit on such claims, and 
in numerous individual instances the plaintiff's con- 
tentions doubtless will be denied in whole or in . 
large part by the courts. And for a great many 
companies, of course, it will be the Treasury De- 
partment that will bear the brunt of any such retro- 
active payments, for not only would they entail tax 
refunds but numerous war contractors would apply 
for reopening renegotiation settlements. 


Rumors have been in circulation in the finan- 
cial district that a change.in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s no-margin rule on security purchases im- 
pends. While this would correct an obvious piece 
of discrimination (bank credit oan be used for any 
other kind of purchase), it is unlikely that it would 
have more than passing effect upon prices. At the 
end of November, brokers’ loans on non-Govern- 
ment collateral were down to $192 million, but 
even a year earlier such loans totaled only $541 
million and amounted to less than one per cent of 
the market value of listed stocks. 


Those whose holdings have been confined to 
the better quality issues, in good income position, 
have benefited fully from the recovery from the 
lows of last October, and should share just as fully 
from any further extension of the rise. It is sug- 
gested that the investor continue to avoid issues of 
lesser quality or having uncertain outlook. 

Written December 26, 1946; Richard J. Anderson 
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Farm Income Up 14 Per Cent 


Farm income for 1946 from crop and live stock 
marketings set an all-time record. The Department 
of Agriculture figures that 1945’s total of $21.5 
billion, itself a record, already had been topped 
$50 million in the first eleven months of 1946. The 
eleven-month total was 14 per cent above that for 
the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
The Department, however, predicts.a modest falling 
off in 1947. 

Generally higher prices for farm products ac- 
counted in large measure for the dollar gain of 
1946 over 1945. Receipts from live stock were about 
10 per cent higher than in the preceding year 
although live stock production, particularly hogs, 
fell off numerically and in poundage. Similarly, 
while farm production was only slightly above 1945, 
income ran 19 per cent in excess of receipts from 
marketings in 1945. 


Paint Sales Continue Gains 

Despite seasonal influences, sales of paint, var- 
_ nish and lacquer have continued to rise sharply and 
it is not expected that the rate will slacken in 1947 
when the construction industry has set its sights on 
a goal of $15 billion in new building compared 
with an estimated $10 billion in 1946. According 
to reports compiled by the Bureau of the Census 
from 680 manufacturers, total paint sales for the 
first ten months in 1946 were the highest for any 
similar period, while October set its own sales rec- 
ord with a gain of 22 per cent over the 1945 month. 

However, the industry has not yet solved all its 
supply problems for no sooner does one situation 
in raw materials ease than another tightens up. 
Prospects are none too good for any large amount 
of linseed oil reaching us from Argentina in the 
near future inasmuch as England and Spain entered 
the market ahead of us while India, which usually 
exports to England, is using her flaxseed and lin- 
seed oil for food. 

Last year’s crop of flaxseed grown in Argentina 
totaled only 37.9 million bushels against an original 
expectation of 55.2 million, and while the official 
estimate for the present crop is 41.9 million bushels. 

‘the Argentine Government may not be disposed to 
release much flaxseed or linseed oil to Yankee cus- 
tomers. There also are shortages of lead and titan- 
ium pigments, and although there has been an in- 
crease in imports of tung oil from China, difficulty 
has arisen in getting castor beans, another ingredi- 
ent. from Brazil. 
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Lead Metal Deficit 


Withdrawal of all governmental controls over 
lead metal has brought sharply into focus the pros- 
pects for supplies of the metal, rather than the prob- 
able price trend which, at 50 per cent over the mid- 
summer 1946 price, appears reasonably to appraise 
the situation. The Lead Industries Association esti- 
mates a 255,000-ton deficit for the year just open- 
ing, basing this on anticipations of consuming de- 
mand of 1,055,000 tons—which compares with the 
preliminary estimate of 800,000 tons used in 1946 
—and production of approximately 800,000 tons. 
Primary lead production is figured at 450,000 tons, 
an increase of 100,000 tons over 1946, and secon- 
dary or scrap production at 350,000 tons. 

The distribution of consumer needs includes: 
storage batteries, 300,000 tons; construction, 250,- 
000 tons; electric cables, 210,000 tons; ethyl gaso- 
line, 60,000 tons; ammunition, 40,000 tons and the 
printing industry, 25,000 tons. Miscellaneous usages 
include 30,000 tons for bearings for railroad equip- 
ment, automotive and machinery makers; 50,000 
tons for solder, and 25,000 tons for insecticides. 
Brass manufacturers, it is figured, will be able to 


‘account for 35,000 to 40,000 tons. 


Ways and means for making up the expected 
deficit include reliance on imports, which ran only 
a bit over 160,000 tons in 1946. With consumers 
now free to enter the foreign field for copper it is 
expected that imports will rise sufficiently to bring 
about a balance between supplies and consuming 
demand. 


‘47 Pig Crop 


The Agriculture Department is disappointed by 
current indications of the 1947 spring pig crop, 
which is estimated at only 53 million head although 
department officials had asked farmers to turn out 
58 million. Inasmuch as the 1946 spring crop to- 
taled 52.6 million, not much improvement is antici‘ 
pated in supplies of lard, bacon and pork. It is 
expected, however, that if the 1947 fall crop meas- 
ures up to last autumn’s production there will be 
about 84 million pigs for the year. This would 
come to about 20 billion pounds of pork liveweight ~ 
with spring production going to market next fall 
and Winter. 


Cuban Sugar 


An agreement has recently been reached between 
Cuban sugar producers and the Cuban government 
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providing a solution to a controversy over the lat- 
ter’s share of revenue from Cuban sugar sales. The 
government seized the premium above 3.675 cents 
a pound (the basic price established for Cuban 
sugar sales to Commodity Credit Corporation July 
16, 1946) realized by producers from their 1946 
sales to countries other than the United States, and 
announced its intention of seizing as well any pre- 
miums received on sales to this country under the 
“escalator clause” contained in the contract with 
the CCC. 

This action was contested by producers. ' The 
compromise recently arrived at provides that the 
Government will receive the premium over the 
basic price received on 1946 sales of 250,000 tons 
and on 1947 sales of 300,000 tons to countries other 
than the United States, but premiums obtained from 
sales to CCC accrue to producers. The latter also 
contract to sell to Cuban makers of candy for export 
up to 100,000 tons of sugar at the price prevailing 
for non-U.S. sales, any difference between this quo- 
tation and that obtained on sales to the United 
States to go-to the Government. 


Radio Output 


Production of radio receivers declined more than 
10 per cent in November from October levels; ac- 
cording to the Radio Manufacturers Association. 
Output amounted to less than 1.5 million units 
against 1.67 million for October. But while the 
over-all total was smaller, frequency modulation 
and television sets showed a net gain. Both still 
are statistically unimportant, however, November 
output amounting respectively to 27,330 and 1,844. 
Higher unit prices, of course, increase their relative 
significance in terms of dollar sales somewhat be- 
yond what would be indicated by unit totals. The 
percentage advance shown for television receivers 
was quite respectable, although less impressive on 
a unit basis, since production had equalled only 827 
sets in October and 19 in September. The smaller 
number of working days in November was a factor 
in the decline in total radio production. 
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Corporate News 


Borden Company’s 1946 sales are estimated at 
13 per cent above 1945 and earnings are expected 
to exceed $4.50 a share. 

MacAndrews & Forbes has declared a $1.15 divi- 
dend payable January 15; paid 35 cents October 
15 last. 

Canada Dry had sales of $37.5 million for the 
fiscal year ended September 30 vs. $32.4 million a 
year earlier. 

U. S. Steel’s subsidiary, Columbia Steel, has of- 
fered to purchase the assets and business of Con- 
solidated Steel for $8.3 million. 

Mueller Brass stockholders meet January 28 to 
vote an increase in the authorized common stock 
to provide for a 100 per cent stock dividend. 

Liquid Carbonic had sales of $23.7 million for 
the fiscal year ended September 30 vs. $21.6 million 
a year earlier. 

Consolidated Copper Mines has acquired con- 
trolling interest in Titan Metal Manufacturing, 
making brass and bronze rods, castings and forg- 
ings. 

Kresge Department Stores common stock will be 
delisted from N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

Brainard Steel stockholders have approved sale 
of company to Sharon Steel; acquisition is part of 


finished steel. 

Amerada’s president has denied merger negotia- 
tion rumors with Gulf Oil. 

International Paper has announced an advance in 
kraft container board prices from $84 to $100 per 
ton effective January 1. 

Reynolds Tobacco 1946 earnings are estimated at 
$2.52 a share vs $1.84 a share in 1945. 

National Oil Products stockholders will vote at 
annual meeting in March to change company’s 
name to Nopco Chemical. - 

Webster Tobacco declared a 10 per cent stock 
dividend, payable to stock of record January 15; 
in nine months to September 30 company earned 
$1.34 per share, vs. 71 cents in 1945 period. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanciaL Wor p. The issues ~ 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securifies. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 11. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar 7% cum 143 4.90% Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 104 = 4.81 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. lst 106 «= 4.48 105 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 68 5.88 75 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 106 4.72 105 
B. F. Goodrich $5 cum 103 4.85 100 
G. C. Murphy 4%% cum 110 4.32 109. 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 

4.00 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured: 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... -5.56 110 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum 6.76 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%s, 1972-67. 102 2.33% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1976. ‘103 2.60 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 108 3.90 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970. 101 2.70 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 34s, 1985. 102 3.05 10544 
Goodrich Ist 334s, 1965 102 2.60 103 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 102 2.65 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970... 102 2.65 103% 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 444s, 1999 81 5.63 101% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 88 5.60 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 88 4.62 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 

“A”, 1983 4.87 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013... . 77 5.78 ‘110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 444s, 

2047 4.65 110 
Southern Pacific 4%4s, 1969 4.65 105 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” type 
of shares. 


Recent -—Dividends_. —Earnings_. 
Price 1945 1946 1945 1946 


Adams- Millis $2.00 $6.00 b$2.13 b$4.59 
American Stores 1.00 1.10 b0.56 b1.54 
American Tel. & Tel.... 9.00 9.00 6.87 c7.26 
Borden Company 180 2.25 b1.39 b2.10 
Chesapeake & Ohio 3.00 3.50 2.25 2.71 
Consolidated Edison.... 160 1.60 cl.44 c1.95 


Electric Storage Battery. 2.00 2.50 b1.15 b1.69 


First National Stores.... 2.50 2.50 b1.40 b3.55 
Freeport Sulphur 2.12% 2.50 3.21 3.51 
Gen’] Amer. Transport.. 2.50 2.50 2.26 2.14 
Kress (S. H.) 160 4.20 3 
Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 3.52 3.52 c6.55 3.41 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 165 180 c1.21 c1.78 
Macy (R. H.) 160 2.60  s2.73 35.01 
May Department Stores. 165 2.43 €2.26 e2.94 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 175 2.00 3.21 4.12 
Pacific Gas & Electric.. 2.00 2.00 h2.17 h2.71 
Pennsylvania Railroad.. 2.50 1.50 c4.71 cD1.62 
Philadelphia Electric ... 120 1.20 h1.59 hi1.74 
Pillsbury Mills 145 1.70 i246 i3.52 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. 160 1.75 1.89 12.52 
Socony-Vacuum 0.65 0.75 Be. .secme 
Spencer Kellogg 180 180 k249 k4,24 
Standard Oil of Calif... 2.00 2.30 3.52 3.77 
Sterling Drug 155 1.90 b148 b1.94 
Underwood Corporation. 250 250 2.08 1.25 
Union Pacific R.R 6.00 6.00 12.74 c7.09 
United Biscuit 125 2.90 1.90 6.29 
U. S. Tobacco 1.20 1.20 a ~- dene 
Walgreen 160 1.60 12.20 12.64 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk. The bulk of one’s security 
holdings should comprise higher grade issues, such as those 
listed above in the “common stocks for income” group. 


Recent -——Dividends_. §-——Earnings—_. 

Price 1945 1946 1945 (946 

Allied Stores .......... 36 = $1.20 $1.80 $2.91 c$7.02 

Bethlehem Steel * 600 6.00 6.23 c8.34 

Canada Dry 0.33 0.32 10.78 £1.08 
Container Corp 150 3.40 c1.79 
Crown Cork & Seal 125 150 2.83 
Firestone Tire 2.50 3.75 18.08 
General Electric . ., 155 1.60  c1.26 
Glidden Company 1.20 2.00 v2.13 
Kennecott Copper 2.50 2.50 bi1.51 

Phelps Dodge 160 1.60 b1.02bD0.11 

Tide Water Asso. Oil... 20 0.80 1.20 1.90 c1.88 

Twentieth Century-Fox.. 2.50 4.00 3.31 5.69 

U. S. Steel 72 4.00 4.00 c286 04.43 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1945 and 1946. b—Twelve months ended Sep- 


tember 30. 


i—Fiscal years ended May 31, 1945 and 1946. k—Fiscal years ended August 31, 1945 and 1946. r—Estimated 1946 earn- 


a a weeks to August 3. t—Fiscal years ended September 30. 1945 and 1946. v—Fiscal years ended October 31, 1945 and 1946. 
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Washington Newsletter 





. WASHINGTON, D. C.—One of the 
most important hnancial events in the 
early part of 1947 will be the flotation 
of World Bank securities. Ofhicials 
are understandably tense, like a 
young man who supposes that his fu- 
ture happiness is utterly staked on his 
appearance when he is routed around 
among his girl’s relatives. But there 
are lots of respected companies which 
have lived down an ineptitude or 
market accident which soured one cf 
their security issues. World Bank 
fortunes too should depend most 2n 
year-by-year management and luck. 

The problems of bringing out the 
Hiirst issue, nevertheless, are hard. 
@ The issue will be large and utterly 
B unfamiliar to the market. Investors 
sometimes like even an illusory sense 
of appreciation: when tax factors 
aren’t involved, they prefer discount 
to premium bonds, though yields to 
maturity are the same. On the sur- 
face, World Bank issues seem to flout 
this sentiment. The value, to the 
American’ investor in dollar bonds, 
lies in the guarantee by the United 
States Government. As more bonds 
are floated, the ratio of the amount of 
guarantee to obligations will be re- 
duced. One can imagine portfolio 
managers asking whether to keep their 
bonds when the ratio has declined to 
some arbitrarily chosen point. 

Again the Bank probably won’t— 
and isn’t supposed to—seek prime 
bonds, which will sell directly.’ It will 
get the issues which, for the minute, 
look rather poor. All these things 
are bound to be talked abouwt—par- 
ticularly while the bankers are wait- 
ing to bargain on price or sales fee, 
depending on whether the bonds are 
underwritten. 


In fact, however, responsible of- 
ficials expect to sell the issue on the 
basis of a low guarantee-obligation 
ratio, not a temporary 16- or 20-to-1. 
Hence, as additional issues appear, 
absorption of the guarantee will have 
been discounted adequately. There is 
some doubt that the guarantee will be 
absorbed swiftly. Countries which 
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are now on their uppers should re- 
cover during the business life of the 
bank. The very fact that the bank 
gets the poorer grade issues means 
that it will get fewer of them: more- 


over, soundness of the bonds is not, 


pinned, finally, to debtor countries. 
The RFC made a lot of money on 
stuff the market first didn’t like. 


As the World Bank was looking 
around for some one who could deal 
with all these things, its sister organ- 
ization, the Monetary Fund, declared 
current going rates on most foreign 
currencies to be “par.” “Parity” used 
to mean the rate at which a central 
bank pegged its exchange; but with 
a few exceptions, central banks are 
not so pledged now. Nor does the 
statement that current quotations are 
at parity insure that they, will be pro- 
tected by the central banks later on. 
On the contrary, the Monetary Fund 
provisions allow for revising ex- 
change rates. 

At a press conference, Monetary 
Fund Chief Gutt was asked what the 
word “par” does mean and Gutt is 
a frank man. He readily disassoci- 
ated its present from its traditional 
meaning. Obviously, there will be 
no gold shipments to protect curren- 
cies. Maintenance of the present 
rates, just as obviously under the 
Fund charter, is not permanently 
guaranteed. 

Yet, the declaration is not merely 
verbal, even though no central bank 
or foreign exchange trader anywhere 
must now overhaul his way of doing 
business. The members of the Fund, 
while -they don’t guarantee their 
rates, in effect have promised not to 
devalue unilaterally. That is the first 
time in history such a thing has hap- 
pened. 


The newspapermen don’t go 
along with Rep. Taber who wants to 
get rid of Government press agents 
in one comprehensive sweep, but 
would prefer that he separate sheep 
and goats. Some of the press agents, 
to build up prestige, got through ad- 


ministrative rules prohibiting people 
in their agencies from talking direct- 
ly to newspapermen. Others seem 
able to find out only those things 
that put their agencies in a good light. 
But there are also many who know 
what’s going on and enjoy giving ac- 
curate steers. 


It is hard to find an instance in 
Washington of anybody’s presenting 
and talking up his own interest. The 
CIO called for 25 per cent wage 
rises for the better good of com- 
panies, and management organiza- 
tions promptly came to the protection 
of employees. The economists are all 
under the influence of this wave of 
philanthropy. 

Perhaps, the upward trend of 
wages has not yet reached its peak 
so that further rises will be negoti- 
ated or forced. The investor trying 
to figure out effects would be hard 
put to it and won’t get much infor- 
mation from the briefs being circu- 
lated. In Washington, at least, no- 
body is trying to calculate, on the as- 
sumption that the rise is salutary, 
which groups would gain most or, on 
the contrary assumption, which 
groups would be the most hurt. 

If the rise in wages did not cause 
a collapse, makers of labor saving 
machinery might get a new influx of 
orders from the bigger companies. 
Machine tool makers, especially, 
might be favored under such condi- 
tions. On the other hand, markets 
for mass produced durables might dry 
up more quickly than otherwise. In 
a city of economists, nobody is even 
thinking about a straight analysis. 


The ICC did not grant a general 
rise but discriminated _ tediously 
among all sorts of rates. The ex- 
perts judge that the cushiest in- 
creases are for shorter haul traffic. 
Products which customarily go long 
distances were raised less. This gen- 
eralization, they add, also is subject 
to lots of exceptions. For months, 
traffic experts will be searching for 
profitable quirks in the new rate 
structure. 

If the generalization is substan- 
tially accurate, roads may be losers 
over the long term. It is short haul 
freight .which invites truck competi- 
tion. It also invites changes in the 


. plant-market map. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities @, Westen Qnith 





Apparel Antics 


The “New-Business Brevities’’ ti- 
tle for 1947 might just as well be 
awarded to Walter Thornton for the 
new “Pin-Up” bathing suit which 
will hardly be seen on the Florida and 
California beaches for the first time 
this winter—it is the last word in 
“brevity,” according to the picviews, 
featuring two large safety pins, but 
only for decorative purposes. . . . 
The home sewing basket will next re- 
quire a small hammer, because but- 
tons on the youngsters’ clothing will 
be replaced with “Gripper” metal 
fasteners — Scovill Manufacturing 
Company will offer a dozen “Grip- 
pers” on a card for a quarter, and ex- 
pects to sell millions of them to 
mothers who are tired of sewing on 
buttons. . . . Gotham Hosiery Com- 
pany has introduced what is described 
as “the sheerest stockings ever made” 
—this is a 15-den. nylon with'a new 
sandal foot, and will be available ini- 
tially in only golden, copper and 
bronze shades for formal evening 
wear with metallic slippers. . .. More 
will soon be heard of “Koloc,” a 
U. S. Rubber Company processing 
chemical for making woolen fabrics 
shrink-proof—materials so treated 
are said to remain in their original 
condition even after frequent launder- 
ings or dry cleanings. 


Transportation Topics 


- The first all-aluminum ocean liners 
are being planned by Aluminum 
Company of America for its “Alcoa 
Steamship” subsidiary—use of the 
light metal in shipbuilding, saving on 
maintenance and fuel costs, may revo- 
lutionize the industry. . . . Northwest 
Airlines will opefi a direct route from 
Anchorage, Alaska, to New York 
this week—the 3,700-mile trip will be 
covered in less than 20 hours... . 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad will 
next have its history presented in a 
hard-bound book—W. A. S. Douglas 
is now collecting data and background 
material for this “Katy story.” ...A 


new type of garage that parks auto- 


mobiles .in stalls like pigeon holes has 
16 


central elevator. 


been patented by Martin Rickland— 
each car is put on an individual plat- 
form and carried to its floor by a 
... The first three- 
passenger tricycle for children is the 
new “Tri-Wagon,” introduced by 


.Speed-a-Way, Inc.—a large metal 


wagon-body is mounted between the 
two rear wheels. . . . A new service 
for transatlantic air travelers who 
have to carry more than fifty pounds 
of baggage has been started by 
American Airlines—an arrangement 
with American Express takes care of 
excess baggage by handling ship- 
ments by ocean-going transports... . 
Pan American World Airways is 
making its fourth major cut in Clip- 
per fares to Latin America since VJ 
Day. 


Electrical Elections 


Very soon the Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Company will begin distribu- 
tion of its new “Radar Range” which 
will bake cakes in twenty-nine sec- 
onds and fry hamburgers in thirty- 
five seconds—the range is the size of 
a standard electric refrigerator, and 
is finished in porcelain enamel... . 
As an improvement over the old-fash- 
ioned hand-crank coffee grinder, 
Cory Corporation has introduced a 
modern electric unit that requires 
only the push of a button—the de- 
vice is eyuipped with an adjustment 
to provide any grind (regular, drip, 
silex or percolator). . . . More will 
soon be heard of the new packaged 
air-conditioner developed by General 
Engineering & Manufacturing Com- 
pany—this is a compact unit: which 
is said to offer several advancements 
in design. . . . Newest in air-cooling 
fans is the “Vornadofan” which will 
be introduced by O. A. Sutton Cor- 
poration—the blades of this fan have 
greater scoop than those of conven- 
tional design, and a cone cowling 
forces the draft in any desired direc- 
tion. . . . Escort Sales Company has 
designed a special electric shaver 
built exclusively for women—the unit 
is designed with a circular head and 
a concealed cutting blade which can- 
not chafe the most tender skin. 


Rubber Rambles 


A new light-weight coverall for out- 
door workers and sportsmen is being 
introduced by B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany under the tradename of 
“Typhoon Suit”—the suit is made of 
synthetic “Ameripol,” which is 
weatherproof and resistant to gaso- 
line, oils, acids and alkalies. . . 
Hewitt Rubber Company, a division 
of Hewitt-Robbins, Inc., will next 
feature a complete line of foam-rubber 
mattresses and other cushioning de- 
vices for hospital and sickroom use— 
called ‘“‘Restfoam,” these air-filled 
mattresses combine comfort with san- 
itary advantages. . . . Containers 
lined with the moisture-proof ‘“Plio- 
film” of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company are being tested for flying 
fresh oysters far inland—shipments 
will be made by plane in sealed pack- 
ages requiring neither ice nor other 
refrigerant. . . . “Neoprene,” a syn- 
thetic rubber of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, is the raw material for a 
new line of children’s bath toys in- 
troduced by Molded Latex Products 
—the star of the offering is a baby 
hippopotamus that is resistant to bath 
salts and after-bathing oils, and also 
will withstand frequent sterilization. 


Annual Reportiquette 


The Swift & Company “Year 
Book, 1946,” reporting for the fiscal 
year ending October 26, features 
“Tradition of the Red Wagon,” which 
the company recently dramatized in a 
colorful film—for the statistically- 
minded a 55-year financial record 
page tells the whole story. . . . Presi- 
dent W. Maxey Jarman does another 
excellent job in his General Shoe an- 
nual report for the year to October 
31, 1946—from its simulated leather 
cover to the “Who’s Who” of the 
Board of Directors, the brochure is 
‘both complete and interesting. .. . 
Noteworthy among the September 
30th annual reports to be published 
during the past month are those of 
York Corporation, Gemmer Manu- 
facturing Company and Walgreen 
Co.—all showing improvement. 
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raw materials, which are furthest re- 
moved from the ultimate consumer. 
This was the type witnessed in 1920. 
Today, however, industry’s stocks of 
steel, copper, lead, zinc, lumber, rub- 
ber and similar items are deficient 
rather than excessive. Furthermore, 
inventories are much lower in rela- 
tion to sales volume than was the case 
before the war. The Office of Tem- 
porary Controls has estimated that 
even at present price levels, inven- 
tories could rise to $43 billion with- 
out danger. 


Price Variations 


From the price standpoint, there 
aré also major differences between to- 
day’s conditions and those prevailing 
a quarter of a century ago. The ma- 
jor portion of the current price infla- 
tion is in farm products and foods; 
other commodities have risen only 
from 100.1 to 121.1 since VJ Day, 
whereas in 1920 this index reached 
almost 175. Even farm commodities 
are probably not in danger of a dras- 
tic drop in view of the availability of 
Government support under parity 
formulas and the fact that crops have 
been exceptionally good for three 
years in a row—favorable growing 
weather cannot last forever. After 


the last war, the rise in farm prices’ 


in 1919 was aggravated by the fact 
that crops were only moderately 
good, while the decline in 1920 was 
speeded by large -harvests. 

Business debt to the banks need 
not be a matter for undue concern. 
This time, the banks are amply pro- 
vided with funds instead of being 
heavily in debt to the Federal Re- 
serve as was true after the last war. 
The severe credit strain which oc- 
curred at that time was evidenced by 
25 per cent call money and a rate of 
over eight per cent on prime com- 
mercial paper, whereas interest rates 
today are still hovering around all- 
time lows. Tax carryback provisions, 
not in effect in 1919-20, have been 
of material assistance in enabling’ bus- 
iness to avoid greater recourse to 
bank credit. 

One other factor deserves serious 
consideration. While some feel that 
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the “deferred demand” argument has 
been overworked, it should be re- 
membered that this is a much more 
important influence than was the case 
after World War I. At that time, au- 
tomobile production had been cur- 
tailed for only a few months, and the 
same was true of other types of con- 
sumers’ durable goods, whereas during 
the latest conflict production of such 
items was limited or entirely omitted 
for periods ranging up to four years 
while the fighting went on, with 
output at subnormal levels for many 
months after that due to strikes and 
the OPA. 

The stock market has pursued a 
course since VJ Day roughly similar 
to that witnessed after the Armistice 
in November, 1918. But the consid- 
erations outlined above suggest that 
no such drastic decline in stock prices 
as that of 1920-21 will of necessity be 
a part of the readjustment process. 


Coming Dividend Meetings 


| pr. are several of the impor- 
tant dividend meetings ‘scheduled 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved up a day or 
more, or may be postponed. 

December 30: Union Oil Co. of 
California. 

December 31: Baldwin Rubber. 

January 2: Corn Exchange Bank 
Trust (N.Y.), Pacific Lighting. 

January 7: Hartford Electric 
Light. 

January 8: Best & Co., 
Shoe, F. W. Woolworth. 


Melville 
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Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Aspinook Corp.—Ist. 6s, 1948...... Entire Feb. 14 


Bush Terminal Buildings Co.—l\st 


WER. FRED ccccncccvecccscocces $178,000 Jan. 15 
Canada ra, of) — 2%% 
Tree Tre rrr ere. Entire Jan. 15 
Cubs (Republic - ext. loan 30- 
s.f. 544% bds., 1953......... 1,200,000 Jan. 15 
Cumberland Gas ry —6% bds., 
cake Vecddebustccuwebeu’ Entire Feb.: 1 
‘dient Public Utilities Corp. — 
4%% conv. debs., 1956 ........ Entire Feb. 20 
ay + a Co.—Iist & ref. ser. 
&B TOE ccccccccuscese 84,000 Jan. 1 
Phen on Co.— 1st ser. C. 
Cee, MNO Sicarxwasiedn cdiaveses 7,000 Mar. 1 
Nat’l Press Bldg.—Ilst 3%, 1950.. Entire Jan. 1 
inc. bds. & adj. ine. bds., 1950 Entire Jan. 1 
——. Tower Building—lst mtg. fee 
& Ishid. bds., 1949..........00. Entire Jan, 17 
New re Wales (State of)— 
ext. 5% bds., 1957 ....cseseees Entire Feb. 1 
a Terminal Co. — Ast 
sobeececccecccceces 06 Entire Feb. 1 
enue oe & Light Co. _ 
BOGE | cicccvievicveceine Entire Jan. 16 
Washington " Terminal Co.—Iist ser. 
A 258, 1970 ..ccccccccccccece 888,000 Feb. 1 
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SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 152 of a series. 

ScHENLEY DistiLiers Corp. 





Evolution 





By MARK MERIT 





Looking over the Annual Report of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, one is 
impressed with figures which tell the finan- 
cial story of a business which added up 
to consolidated net sales of almost $644,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year énded August 
31, 1946. But it isn’t the “arithmetic” 
phase of the Annual Report which interests 
this writer most—the balance sheets, the 
statement of profit and loss, of surplus, etc., 
etc. It is the human side of the report— 
the sections which tell of the company’s 
fine relations with its employees, its pub- 
lic services, its record as a “good citizen.” 
The management and directors of the 
Company must be understandably proud, 
to mention in this latest Report, that of 
1,501 employees released from military 
service, 88% have returned to Schenley— 
in many cases to better jobs. This in face 
of the fact that the average for all U. S. 
industries is 50%. These are eloquent 
figures. 


We're going to quote again, one sen- 
tence from a recent address by Charles 
F. Brannan, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. “ ... The great majority of the 
people, I am sure, still think of distilleries 
almost exclusively in terms of beverage 
alcohol—in terms of liquor.’ Schenley’s 
latest Annual Report shows conclusively 
that beverage production is only one of 
the corporation’s activities. For instance, 
thousands of tons of high-protein vitamin- 
rich feed supplements for cattle, swine and 
poultry are being produced. Another contri- 
bution to the farming industry is the Com- 
pany’s work in the development and produc- 
tion of anti-biotics for treatment of plant 
and animal diseases. In the field of medicine, 
Schenley laboratory research experts are 
concentrating on development of new pro- 
duction methods for penicillin, streptomycin 
and other life saving pharmaceuticals. In 
addition, Schenley’s General Research 
Laberatories support basic research and 
clinical studies in some 10 universities, hos- 
pitals and research foundations. 


In this troubled post-war world, we 
occasionally hear mention of the word 
“revolution.” It can be a frightening word. 
but, if you take away the “r,” you have 
evolution,” and that’s better! For “evolu- 
tion” means development and progress—a 
graphic example of which is contained in 
that Annual Report we’ve been talking 
about ! 7 





FREE — 96-PAGE BOOK — Send a postcard 
or letter to MARK MERIT OF SCHENLEY DIS- 
TILLERS corP., Dept. 19A, 350 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 1, and you will receive a 96-page book 
containing reprints of earlier articles on 
various subjects. 
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UbI Close to Compliance 


With Holding Company Act 


Despite sound position and improved earnings, 


shares at current levels are selling at discount 
of 36 per cent from indicated net asset value 


ewe Gas Improvement is unique 
among electric and gas utility 
holding companies. Not only has it 
come closer to full compliance with 
the Holding Company Act than most 
holding companies, but it has afforded 
its common stockholders a continuing 
participation in the profits of operat- 
Ing utilities, while at the same time 
improving their assets and earnings 
position. 

Through an exchange of portfolio 
securities in May 1944, along with a 
restatement of its common shares, 
UGI reduced the number of slices in- 
to which future assets and earnings 
had to be cut by about 90 per cent. 
Again, in the spring of 1946, it fur- 
ther reduced the number of its out- 
standing common shares by approxi- 
mately a third through a swap of 
most of the common stocks of other 
utility holding companies it owned— 
only one of which was paying divi- 
dends—for 750,000 shares of its own 
common. Today, UGI has no funded 
debt, no preferred stock and only 
1,566,377 shares of common stock. 


Two Groups 


Portfolio holdings now fall into two 
distinct groups. One is comprised vf 
the voting-centrol stocks of operating 
utility and non-utility companies, 
which it classes as subsidiaries. The 
other consists of the securities of 
other utility holding companies, oper- 
ating utilities and non-utility compa- 
nies in which its holdings represent 
but a small fraction of voting con- 
trol. 

Since UGI has no intention of 
dissolving, but will continue as a util- 
ity holding company, it will more or 
less permanently keep its present in- 
vestments in its majority-owned sub- 
sidiaries. It may, however, dispose 
of certain of its minority investments 
—in fact, the SEC may force it to 
do so—and invest the proceeds in op- 
erating utilities which can be secured 
on attractive terms. 
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Its principal investments in major- 
ity-owned subsidiaries are the com- 
mon or capital stocks of five operat- 
ing gas utilities in Pennsylvania, one 
operating gas utility in Connecticut, 
one operating gas and electric utility 
in Pennsylvania, one transportation 
utility in Delaware, and one sales and 
one realty company, both in Penn- 
sylvania. The value of these hold- 
ings, along with advances to some of 
its subsidiaries, totaled $29.9 million 
as of October 31, 1946. 

Its major investments in non-con- 
trolled utilities are represented by 
preferred stocks of Commonwealth & 
Southern, Niagara Hudson Power 
and Public Service of New Jersey, 
worth $13.7 million, and common 
stocks of Delaware Power & Light. 








Hartford Gas, Niagara Hudson Pow- 






























New 1947 Nash 

































































Like the rest of the automobile industry, Nash has made only minor 
changes in its product for the new 1947 model year. Modifications 
in body design have been aimed at giving added front-end massive- 
ness and a longer, lower appearance 
















er, Philadelphia Electric and Public a 
Service of New Jersey, worth $67 12 

million, plus miscellaneous bonds| cant 

with a market value of $565,184. 7 

This makes a-total of nearly $21 mil- 1 

lion market value of investments in UC 

non-controlled companies as of Oc- ul 

tober 31. Then if $9.9 million of net nw 

current assets are added, we get all 7), 

total October 31 worth of UGI’s as-@ ,., 

sets of $60.8 million, equivalent to ear 

$38.84 a share for each of its 1,566- on, 

377 shares of common stock. ae 

On a consolidated basis (which in-@ 4, 

cludes the undistributed portion of # .. 

earnings of its majority-owned sub- uti 

sidiaries), UGI had net earnings of  ,,: 

$2,939,741 during the 12 months@ 5. 

ended September .30, 1946, as com- ing 

pared with $1,456,206 during the ..;, 

preceding 12 months. Stated another @ 

way, UGI earned $1.88 per common § ,,. 

share on a consolidated basis in’ the @ ,., 

year to September 30, 1946, which is on 

more than twice the 93 cents per§ .,,. 

share earned in the corresponding § |;, 

1945 year. ou 

On a company basis (which in- 
cludes only that portion of subsidiary § Ox 
earnings actually distributed as divi- 

dends), UGI earned $1.38 per share @- 

during the 12 months ended Septem- . 
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ber 30, 1946, as compared with 73 
cents per share during the preceding 
12 months. Part of this increase 
came, of course, through the elimina- 
tion of excess profits taxes. 

The majority-owned gas utilities of 
UGI are soundly financed and their 
publicly held bonds and preferred 
shares are of high investment quality. 
These subsidiaries have shown a slow 
but steady growth in business and 
earnings over the years, and while 
now bothered by higher labor and 
material costs, these have been more 
than offset by ‘the tax relief already 
mentioned. The one gas and electric 
utility—-Luzerne County Gas & Elec- 
tric—is primarily an electric utility 
since about 90 per cent of its operat- 
ing revenues are derived from elec- 
tric sales. Since it serves an area de- 
voted largely to anthracite mining, its 
business has not grown as sharply as 
has that of many utilities, but the re- 
cent refunding of its higher-rate se- 
curities now permits a larger propor- 
tion of gross income to reach the 
common stock. 


Outside Investments 


Among UGI’s outside investments 
are 64,253 shares of Commonwealth 
& Southern $6 preferred, 4,861 
shares of Public Service of New Jer- 
sey common and 7,830 shares of Pub- 
lic Service 8 per cent preferred, cur- 
rently priced at 123, 23 and 127, re- 
spectively. Since integration plans 
now beforé the SEC call for the dis- 
solution of both these holding compa- 
nies, UGI eventually will receive cash 
or operating company securities, or a 
combination of the two, in lieu of its 
present holdings. The present market 
value of the three holdings totals a 
little over $9 million. 

Aside from 198,155 shares of Phil- 
adelphia Electric common, UGI’s 
next largest outside holding is nearly 
$5 million present market value of the 
first and second 5 per cent preferred 
stocks of Niagara Hudson Power, 
which is now engaged in reshaping 
its financial and-corporate structures. 
Although no firm plan has been pro- 
posed for the retirement of its pre- 
ferred shares, it is considered within 
the realm of possibility. In this way, 
another block of cash might be added 
to UGI’s already strong net current 
asset position. 

Eventually, the present and pros- 
pective large cash balances of UGI 
will have to be used for the benefit of 
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oF POLICY 


ad Future Investors 
a 


Through 25 offices coast-to-coast and memberships in 16 
security and commodity exchanges—our firm conducts strictly 
a brokerage business in stocks, bonds, and commodities. 

We take no underwriting commitments and so have no 
securities of our own to sell. 

Our sole mission is to serve you in your investing, hedging, 
or trading activities . . . to assemble, interpret and give you 


. 
the facts you require before your purchase or sale is executed. 


Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


HARRIS, UPHAM & C° 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 
CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS e KANSAS CITY *« HOUSTON «* DALLAS « DENVER e LOS ANGELES 
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BOND REDEMPTION 


NOTICE OF PREPAYMENT 


Holders of Guenther Publishing Corporation 7 per cent bonds 
due May 1, 1947, are hereby notified that they-may present these 
bonds for redemption to the Corporation’s fiscal agent, Chase 
National Bank,11 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y., at any 
time subsequent to January 1, 1947. Payment will be made 
at par and accrued interest to the date of maturity, May 1, 1947. 


ARTHUR E. VOSS, Treasurer 
Guenther Publishing Corporation 











the common stock. During 1946, two 
dividends of 65 cents each have been 
declared, the second having been paid 
on December 18. And with its strong 
cash position and with no serious 
problems confronting it, UGI can be 
expected to pass along to its stock- | RELIANCE MANUFACTURING Co. 
holders a high proportion of its net sammie 
earnings. For that reason, the pres- | 9, inlisstearaad Uidapadaan iaiis 
ent dividend not only appears secure, dividend of 50c per share was declared on the 
but a rate increase is also possible. | Gammon, Sit the, Sompany. para 
Compared with a net asset value at the close of business December 21, 1946. 
of $38.84 a share, UGI is currently re “5 ee. RADE 
selling at 25—13.3 times earnings— i ge seceaneftabaermuned 


to yield 5.2 ‘per cent. 
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FINANCE COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stocks 


25 cents per share on Series A Pre- 
ferred stock and 16% cents per 
share on Series B Preferred stock, 
_both payable January 10, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 31, 1946. 
Dividend declarations on the pre- 
ferred stocks are for two months 
only, in conformity with the com- 
pany’s revised charter, which pro- 
vides for calendar quarter dividend 
payments. 
Common Stock . 
Regular quarterly dividend of 25 
cents a share, ova January 10, 
1947, to stockholders of record 
December 31, 1946. 


Ss. A.SHOOP 


Dec. 23, 1946 Treasurer 
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AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


LORD, ABBETT & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


63 Wall Street, New York 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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TRO ERR em ae ea: 
Pre-publication Offer 
3O®O 
CYChIFGRAPEHS 


with 12-year coverage of Earnings and 
Dividends — Monthly Price Ranges 
up to date through Dec. 31. 





Ready 
January 6 





This New Year Edi- 
tion of CYCLI- 
GRAPHS contains 
individual charts of 
the 500 largest and 
most active listed 
stocks. They por- 
tray the dynamic 
cyclical swings for 
the entire prewar, 


wartime and post- 
war period since 
1935. 


PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER: Send $3 before 
January 6 tor Folio FW1229 (thereafter $4). 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 




















N all due fairness to the SEC’s 

new formula for registered 
secondaries, inyestment men say that 
the $25 million offering of Gulf Oil 
common may not have been a repre- 
sentative test because of its size, plus 
the condition of the market. As it 
turned out, the market’s appetite for 
that type of stock was overestimated 
by about 30 per cent and the under- 
writers had to spread the distribution 
over too long a period, during which 
enthusiasm over settlement of the 
coal strike did not endure. In the 
intervening eight days of the actual 
offering the industrial averages 
dipped about a point and a quarter, 
while Gulf stock was being pegged 
at 63. 

Obviously, sales at the pegged 
price would eventually reach a van- 
ishing point—barring a sharp rally 
in the general market—and when 
they did the stabilizing would end. 
This happened eight days after the 
offering at a fixed price was started. 
Stabilizing purchases exceeded 12,000 
shares, or just a little less than total 
transactions on the Exchange. The 
trouble with the SEC formula, as ap- 
plied to such a large issue, is that 1t 
tends to maké an issue shopworn dur- 
ing the period of conditional offerings 
preceding the price-fixing date. That’s 
one fault security dealers find with it. 
Three weeks elapsed before it was de- 
cided that the market was right. Peo- 
ple don’t like to have anyone sell them 
a “put” on stock without price or time 
limit even though the commitment is 
not absolutely firm. 


Rumors of discord in the Kaiser- 
Frazer organization are beginning tv 
fly. They started in Detroit and are 
now trickling into Wall Street. The 
elder Kaiser isn’t in close enough 
touch with operations to clash with 
anyone, but the young Kaiser, as vice- 
president, is much on the scene. When 
they put on a dress parade six weeks 
ago at Willow Run for the benefit of 
news men and bankers, young Kaiser 
failed to appear in his scheduled place 
in the program. 

Frazer carried on at the press con- 


ference and seemed on the defensive. 
That incident is being recalled in con- 
nection with the current rumors. The 
setup is such as to make it difficult 
for someone to maintain proper pub- 
lic relations. Meanwhile Kaiser- 
Frazer is disappointing its bankers in 
the matter of production. A little 
better than 1,000 a week was the ay- 
erage for the five weeks following the 
dress parade. 


One reason why it isn’t always 
possible to offer a bond issue the day 
after it has been wor. at competitive 
sale is that the winner sometimes is 
forced to make a drastic revision of 
its syndicate. In the recent Kansas 
City Power & Ligi:t $36 million bond 
issue, for instance, as many as 45 of 
the syndicate members dropped out 
on account of price. Their interests 
had to be distributed among the firms 
staying in. Halsey, Stuart & Com- 


pany finally ended up by taking $16 


million of the issue.. When the 
changes are as drastic as that, the 
final syndicate really represents a new 
grouping, and that takes time. 

e 


After intensive search into’ the 
records, railroad statisticians have 
come up with what they consider as 
evidence that Robert R. Young 
wasn’t serious when he indicated that 
Chesapeake & Ohio might be inter- 
ested in buying into New York Cen- 
tral. It is recalled that back in the 
days of the first Roosevelt when 
monopolies were being broken with 
the big stick, the New York Central 
and Pennsylvania. systems each held 
a substantial interest in C. & O. 
Without waiting for the Government 
to declare that this interest might be 
in restraint of competition, the Cen- 
tral and Pennsy sold their stock to 
their respective bankers who, in turn, 
sold it privately as one block. 

The Central and C. & O. are recog- 
nized as competitors in certain impor- 
tant areas. Young was once a Wall 
Street statistician, and must know 
that. Therefore, say the Wall Street 
railroad experts, he can’t be serious 
about the Central. 
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Dividends Declared 
























Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 

Company riod’ able Record 
Air Reduction .......seseeees 5e Q Jan. 25 Dee. 30 
Amer. Light & Traction...... 30ec Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
American Mfg. ..............250¢ E Dec. 31 Dec. 20 
Amer, Paper Goods........... 25c E Jan. 2 Dee. 20 
amer. Sugar Ref............ $2.50 Y Feb. 3 Jan. 6 
*amer. Woolen 7% pf....... $1.75 Q Jan. 15 Jan. 6 
Angerman >. a ey erry se 10¢c .. Jan. 10 Dec. 27 
Aro WqUWiPMNOMS ccc. cccccccee 15e .. Jan. 24 Jan. 10 
Austin, Nichols $1.20 pr. pf...3Pe Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
ee ae eee Oc .. Jan. 2 Dec. 26 
Bridgeport pS ee eee 40c Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Butlor’s, IMC, ccccescccccces 12%c Q Jan. 2 Dee. 16 
Byers (A. M.) 7% pte. pf...$1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 
Cannoh SHOP occcwcccccccssses 25c Y Jan. 2 Dec. 23 
Carrier Corp. 4% of. Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Carter (J. W.) wccccee Q Dee. 31 Dee. 26 
Catalin Corp. of Amer. Y Jan. 20 Jan. 6 
Central Aguirre Assoc. Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Central Fibre Products . Q Jan. 2 Dec. 16 

DO. sacabvasstdansktcane os 1.25 E Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
Cent. Kans. Pr. 4%% pf....$1.18 .. Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Chicago & No. Western Ry. aawer $1 .. Dec. 31 Dec. 23 
_ Pneumatic Tool......50¢c .. Dec. 28 Dec. 16 

CCEA ESTER TSU ACRES SEM 25c Dec. 26 Dec. 16 
city Stores ed neve te 4k cnebn 30c Feb. 1 Jan. 7 

ey gir terres ra. 30c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 7 
Columbia Baking ............ 50ec Q Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
Consolidated Steel ............ 25c .. Jan. 6 Dec. 23 
Consolidated Textile .......... 15e Q Jan. 10 Dec. 30 
Cont’l Insurance (N. Y.)...... $1 S Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Cunningham Drug Stores. -25e .. Jan. @ Jan. 6 
Carties. CAMGY cccccccccvccsces 30c .. Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
DR SE, ric ednesieicccecccaus -- Jan. 15 Jan. 8 

D6 Steere Boccieri Q Jan. 15 Jan. 3 
Detroit Harvester .......... .. Jan. 10 Dec. 20 
Diamond Ginger Ale .. Q Jan. 2 Dec. 23 
Duquesne Lt. 5% 1st of. Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Basen GE oes aeccsccs Jan. 6 Dee. 21 
| CR eee oe 5e Jan. 1 Dee. 21 
El, Bd. & Share $4.20 pf....$1.09 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 6 
Oe > } Jeers 87%ce Q Feb. 1 Jan. 6 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods...... $1 E Jan. 15 Dec. 27 
— Radio & Phono...... 15ec Q Jan. 15 Jan. 4 

Re re Pe ree 50c E Jan. 15 Jan. 4 
rides Phi Fire Insur.....$1 S$ Jan. 15 Wee. 31 
eee Pe er 20c E Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Ger * Wood Indus. 44%% pf...56%e Q Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Gaylord Container .......... 16%c E Jan. 10 Dec. 30 
Gimbel re EP eee re 50ec Q Jan. 31 Jan. 22 

oe fb NS $1.12% Q Jan. 25 Jan. 10 

Greif [a | ae $83.20 A..... 20c .. Jan. 2 Dec. 26 
. ERS 10e Jan. 2 Dec. 26 
- Mobile & Ohio R.R. 

RN er ere 17 Dec. 27 
teats ‘Terminal R.R. 1 Jan. 8 
Inter-Mountain Tel. .......... 2 Dee. 23 
Investors Mutual ...... 21 Dee. 31 
Kans. Gas & El. $6 pf. 2 Dec. 14 

a Sf Oe . 2 Dee. 14 
Kayser (Julius) ..cccesccccece . 15 Feb. 1 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply. ibe ve “Gal, TE Oe TF 
LS errr rre 25 .. Jan. 2 Dec. 14 
Lanston Monotype Mach....... 25¢ Q Feb. 28 Feb. 18 
i Oc .. Jan. 7 Dec. 28 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch..... 15e .. Jan. 21 Jan. 6 
on & Forbes....... $1.15 .. Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Le aa eee 1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dee, 31 
Macy (R. i )4%% pf. A.$1. we Q Feb. 1 Jan. 2 
McLellan Stores ..........06. Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 

ee eee fee E Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
Morris (Philip) $3. & Pisce 90e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Mt. States Tel. & Tel....... $1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
No. Indiana P. 8. tad pf $1.25 Q Jan. 14 Dee. 31 
Northern Pacific Ry. .......... $1 .. Feb Jan. 4 
No. St. Pr. (Ming) $3.60 pf. = Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Nae RW GR oc cst ceteenss -- Jan. 2 Dec. 20 

prise Sida ae Gres art E Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
Oppenheim, Collins -.50e Q Jan. 15 Dee. 30 
Otis Hlevator .....csse- -.50e .. Jan. 29 Jan. 8 
Pacific Gas & Electric . ..50e Q Jan. 15 Dee. 30 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills ......$1 .. Dec. 27 Dec. 24 
te ae 17%e .. Jan. 25 Dee. 31 
“= eon orrrrerrerree 20c .. Jan. 16 Dee. 31 

OS Bb eo  ceccutadcnn $2.50 S Jan. 16 Dee. 31 
Pub. Sceribe a. J.) 6% pf...50e M Feb. 15 Jan. 15 
Puget Sd. Pr. Lt. $5 pf.. $1. 25 @.Jan. 15 Dec. 30 
MOGGMIE SOM. 4 sséaecisawbe ceieg 25¢ Q Feb. 13 Jan. 16 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue........ 25c Q Jan. 15 Jan. 8 
St. CR PO okcexcececs $1.50 Q Jan. 15 Jan. 6 
Schenley Distillers ceeewsewes 50c .. Feb. 10 Jan. 20 
Senate: €h Bad .cc<s 56 secs. tom HB im. 6 
aS ee rey 20c .. 0 Dee. 24 
South Coast Corp. ............ Oc .. Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
Southern Colorado Pr........ 12%c .. Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Steel Co. of Canada.......... 75c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 7 
Sterling Elec. mistene. -. Jan. 10 Dee. 31 
Sun Oi1 4%% A pf.. Q Feb Jan. 10 
TOMO, SE Ghewkcasedacoeas -- Dec. 28 Dec. 26 
Thatcher ec Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 

S. Smelting, Ref. & Mng.. ;$1 -- Jan. 15 Dec. 27 

DO TO ME ke vstasiecescs e Q Jan. 15 Dec, 27 
Universal Pictures eer Areer e Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
Viking Corp. A & B....... 13%e M Jan. 15 Jan. 4 

Ssedidage eden eeneudre 13%e M Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
DO. 68 iaiueibadate eeeren 13%¢e M Mar.15 Mar. 5 
Accumulations 
a, Mass. - Ry. 6% pf. B.$15 .. Dec. 30 Dee. 20 
ff Chic. & St. Louis 
OW Wee We ide ee tice Jan. 10 Dec. 27 
m States Pr. (Del.) 7% 
eer re. ot Jan. 20 Dee. 31 

Do We (e cinacetecinwe $1.50 Jan. 20 . 31 

= soebaiee Ry. Ping pf.. .$1.25 Feb. 1 Jan. 7 
1 Rys. of Cent. Am. 5% 

Ot. ig teak eee eke 069 adn $1.25 .. Jan. 15 Jan. 2 

Iowa Elec.  & Ae NRA 43%c .. Dee. 27 Dec. 16 
| De OG 0) Tris ..00.%5% 405%c Dec. 27 16 
Stock 
t ae ee ere Jan. 14 Jan. 2 


_ 


shares held. Y—Year-end. 





*—Reprinted. +t—One additional share for each three 








Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


& 


DIVIDEND 


rhe Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, payable January 3k, 
1947 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 15, 1947. 



















Prospectus upon request from 
your investment dealer. or from 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 














Electric Bond and Share Company 


Preferred Stock Dividends 

The regular quarterly dividends of $1.05 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $0.87% per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of the Company 
(such stocks having been modified as to dividend 
rates and otherwise as of November 23, 1945 in 
connection with a $30 per share capital distribu- 
tion) have been declared for payment February 
1, 1947, to the cone gg of record at the close 
of business January 6, 19 

BH. OH. SINKINS, Jr., Secretary. 








EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 





ON COMMON STOCK: 1946 1045 

it Months to November 30 
U. 8S, Smelting & Refining........ $1.53 D$0.10 

5 Months he a = 
Weathemeh BID ce cc ciccccccccsec 

3 Months wo, - a. 
Dian COROTRTIGE ...ccccccscecccecs 1.33 0.06 
enor or 1.52 0.88 
National Linen Service............ 0.16 0.10 
Sehemioy Distillers .....cccccccvce 5.38 3.72 


Ce errr peer re re 
12 ae. _ sciaieas 31 
PE EE 0.066 Ga0doqcdmeidndenian ‘ 4.86 
GORRTRE GND cdcccccccccccvcssscs 3.76 1.71 
Glidden Company ................ 5.90 2.13 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro. Co......... 3.58 3.57 
Se” 3.83 1.07 
Wentworth Manufacturing ........ 1.93 0.37 
9 Months to October 31 
MECUROUNEES WEEE conc ccc ccccsccs 48 
3 —— . aon ~ 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams ........ 
12 Months pe A ns 
Backstay-Welt ...... genu@awssacne 3.17 1.61 
BD ida dcdeccsetccaes 4.70 2.13 
California .Consumers ............. 8.67 2.69 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale........... 1.07 0.78 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar ............ 4.26 3.14 
RED GEE dens ca ckcccddsckens *2,21 *1.44 
Horn & Hardart Baking.......... 15.22 8.74 
SE OE wand ddenagaccnaixeteas 2.30 1,26 
DU, SEED 1s Cn nndscedvaccaas 1.38 1.91 
Mee CORIO: dc dkdecsccccccccccs b0.39 b0.28 
Murray Corp. of America.......... D0.42 ada 
Outboard Marine & Manufacturing. 1.67 2.08 
POUROE TOUR PIO  oaccs scccccces 2.34 1.64 
Punta Allegre Sugar ............. 4.40 4.59 
South Porto Rico Sugar........... 7.49 4.06 
° 9 Months . ae = 
ee, CIN oneascccccncne 
Sayer & Fisher Brick............. O15 
6 Months te September 30 
Majestic Radio & Television...... .09 
3 Months to September 30 
Lake Shore Mines .............0+ 0.17 
12 Months to August aI 
Parker-Young ........... dineactd 20 
12 Months to April” $0 
Pe re eer 4 





*—Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. D—Deficit. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, 
or both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established; 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives ; 


Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 


Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary ; 


Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an ac- 
curate transcript of your in- 
vestment position ; 


Furnish monthly comment on 
your investment program. 


Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 





Mail us a list of your securities at 
once and let us explain how our Per- 
sonalized Supervisory Service will 
point the way to better investment 


results. 


Se@eeeeeeeeeeeeeseaseanacaenaeaceaaaeae 





FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


Please explain (without obligation to 
—_ how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me 


Income [] 


NAME .... 


ADDRESS . 
Jan. 1 : 


The fee is surprisingly mod- 
erate. 





You incur no obligation. 


86 TRINITY PLACE 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


My Objective: 
ae Enhancement [] 
(or) Both 


ee 


Sew ee eee ese esses eeeseseeseasesanal 
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STOCh FACTOGRAPHS 








Houston Oil Company of Texas 


The Lambert Company 





& Price Ra (HO) 






, Data revised to December 24, 1946 


inecrporated: 1901, Texas. Office: Hous- 20 —= 

ton, Texas. Annual meeting: Second 15 

Tuesday in March. Number of stock- 10 

holders (December 31, 1943): Preferred, 5 

2,340; common, 5,609. 0 

Capitalization: Long term $2 
WANS tae ekhnesebereen $9,500,000 | $1 

Common stock vtec. : 0 

ee ee ee: 1,098,618 shs 1938 "39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 "44 1945 











Business: Produces crude oil and natural gas, crude oil 
normally accounting for about three-fourths of company’s rev- 
enues. Does no refining. Properties are mainly in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and New Mexico. Crude reserves are among 
the largest held by any domestic producer. 

Management: Has made progress in expanding the business. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital December 
31, 1945, $5.6 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, 
$6.3 million. Book value of common, $34.44 a share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend paid on common stock 
December, 1946. 

Outlook: Company fares largely according to crude oil price 
structure. Large undeveloped reserves, industrialization of the 
Southwest and expansion of natural gas business are favor- 
able longer term factors. 

Comment: The stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
r 


ear’s 

Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
3 ae eo $0.32 $0.20 $0.29 $0.02 $0.83 None 9%— 5 
J See 0.2 0.01 D0.04 0.21 0.43 None 9%— 4 
ee 0.31 D0.03 DO0.06 0.08 0.30 None 6%— 3% 
i ee 0.2 0.12 0.06 0.30 0.74 None 5 — 2% 
SL ee 0.34 0.03 0.09 0.10 0.56 None 4%— 2 
1943. 0.22 0.29 0.37 0.54 1.42 None 9%4— 3% 
TE ee 0.53 0.29 0.31 0.51 1.64 None 13%— 7% 
ee 0.61 0.38 0.34 0.41 1.74 None 234%—12% 
See 0.51 0.34 0.47 $0.50 30 —14% 

D—Deficit. 





The International Silver Company 


Data revised to December 24, 1946 & Price 


incorporated: 1926, Delaware, owning 
95.8% of the stock of Lambert Pharmacal 
Co. formed in 1927, succeeding a busi- 
ness_ established Office: 100 
W. 10th Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 
Business office: 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
Tuesday in May, at Wilmington, Del. 
Number of stockholders (December 81, 
1944): 12,259. 
Capitalization: Long term debt....None 
Capital stock (no par)...... 746,371 shs 






EARNED PER SHARE 











Business: A holding company, chief subsidiaries being 
Lambert Pharmacal and Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. Principal 
products are Listerine Antiseptic, tooth brushes and powder 
and other toilet accessories. In recent years has expanded 


into ethical drugs and is an important factor in extruded plas- 
tics. 


Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $5.9 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $7.0 
million. Book value, $12.11 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing product diversification improves growth 
factor and strengthens over-all position of company, while 
prospective maintenance, of high level of national income 
promises well-sustained demand and satisfactory earnings. 

Comment: While subject to cyclical influences, ‘capital stock 
has been improving in status in recent years. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Year’s 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
a $0.52 $0.30 $0.64 $0.25 $1.71 $1.50 17 — 8% 
eee 0. 0.29 0.57 0.25 1.69 1.50 18%—14 
eee 0.54 0.15 0.49 0.39 1.57 1,50 16%—11% 
| ae 0.64 0.24 0.70 0.23 1.81 1.50 144%—10% 
Se 0.60 - 0.44 0.72 0.25 2.01 1.50 18 —11% 
| eee 0.78 0.70 0.81 0.36 2.66 2.00 29%—175% 
Se eee 0.81 0.72 0.73 0.49 2.75 2.00 314%4—26 
ee 0.94 0.83 0.65 0.55 2.97 2.00 48%—31% 
nee 1.46 1.39 0.83 aioe 1.87% 68 —38 





Data revised to December 24, 1946 


Incorporated: 1946, Conn., as successor to 
business originally incorporated in N. J. 
in 1898. Office at Meriden, Conn. An- 
qual meeting: Second Thursday in April. 
Number of stockholders (January 1, 1946): 
Preferred, 1,042; common, 729. 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. 

CO Rrra ees 200,000 shs 
Common stock ($25 par)..... 364,792 shs 


_oarnings & Price Range (INR) 





PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER 


1938 ‘39 "40 “41 “42 ‘43 ‘44 1945 9 











* Not callable. 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of silverware; ac- 
counts for about 25% of domestic business. Line ranges from 
low-priced unplated flatware to highest grade sterling. Trade- 
marks include 1847 Rogers Bros. and Holmes & Edwards 
Inlaid. Operates 13 plants, 10 of which are in Connecticut. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $12.9 million; ratio, 10.0-to-1; cash, $3.2 million; market- 
able securities, $1.5 million; inventories, $6.5 million. Book 
value of common stock, $36.02 (adjusted for 4-for-1 split). 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments on regular or partial 
basis 1900 to date. Paid on common 1926-1930, 1941 to date. 

Outlook: High level of consumer purchasing power should 
provide firm support for sales volume over the medium term. 
With return of normal sales conditions, operations and earn- 
ings will doubtless revert to a cyclical pattern. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; com- 
mon is speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND — oe OF COMMON 





ear’s 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.26 $0.52 $1.19 $0.83 None 8%— 3 

0.07 0.16 0.98 1,25 None 8%— 4% 
0.12 0.49 2.00 2.36 None Th— 3% 
0.76 0.97 0.77 3.07 $1.50 12%— 6% 
0.37 0.45 D0.10 1.29 1.00 9%~— 
0.40 0.84 0.19 1.84 0.75 15 —9 
0.76 1.06 , 0.65 3.02 1.00 23%—14% 
0.50 0.54 1.13 2.55 1.00 43%—23 
2.47 2.54 yh aA 4.00 60%—39% 


* Adjusted for 4-for-1 split, July, 1946. 
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Mack Trucks, Inc. 





Data revised to December 24, 1946 


Incorporated: 1916, New York. Office: ¢ RANGE 
Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 30 
Annual meeting: 4th Wednesday in April. 

Number of stockholders (December 81, { 1° 


EARNED PER SHARE 





1938): 7,927 $6 
Capitalization: Long term debt..... None ef 
Capital stock (no, par)...... 597,335 shs 0 


; 2 
1938 ‘39 "40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 '44 1945 $ 











Business: A leading independent manufacturer of commer- 
cial motor vehicles, its complete line of gasoline and diesel- 
powered trucks ranging up to 45 tons. 

Management: Capable; long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $34.2 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $7.6 million. Book 
value of stock, $78.25. 

Dividend Record: Paid 1922 to date. 

Outlook: Heavy deferred demand for company’s products, 
and delays in attaining full production, suggest peak sales 
with clearing of production difficulties; thereafter replace- 
ment and normal new demand should reflect general indus- 
trial trend. 

Comment: Cyclical nature of motor truck industry requires 
semi-speculative rating for the stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Year’s 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 21 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.48 D$0.36 D$0.47 D$0,30 D§$1.56 $0.25 32%—16 
DO.16 0.43 0.14 0.73 1. 0.50 33%—18 
0.19 1,18 0.59 1.07 3.02 1.50 31%—l7 
1.10 1.42 2.02 0.38 4.93 3.00 35% —23% 
1.29 0.84 0.90 1.97 5.00 3.00 3554—26% 
1.08 0.92 1,40 1.74 4.66 3.00 37%—28 
1.11 1.18 1.37 2.34 6.00 3.00 48 4% 
1.13 1.32 0.78 1.42 4.65 3.00 2 
1,15 D2.98 D0.40 we% A 2.00 76% —38% 
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Curtis Publishing Company (The) 


Gardner-Denver Company 





Data revised to December 24, 1946 


orated: 1914, Pa., successor to an 
(91, compally. Office: Independence Sqa., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (January 1, 1946): Prior pre- 
ferred, 9,238; preferred, 986; common, 
11,801. 
Capitalization: Long aa debt...... None 


Earnings & Price Range (CPC) 
25 











$3 cum. Prior preferred. . = = shs 
$7 cum. Preferred......... 320 shs 
Common stock (no par) ages 3, er 335 shs 





* No par, callable $75; entitled to $1 additional to extent earned. {No par, 


callable $120; unexchanged for $3 preferred under recapitalization plan. 

Business: Publishes Saturday Evening Post, Ladies Heme 
Journal, Country Gentleman, Holiday, and Jack & Jill. In 
1945, acquired an interest in Bantam Books, Inc., and a maga 
zine subscription agency. 

Management: Experienced and conservative. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $26.6 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $5.7 million; marketable 
securities, $25 million. Book value of prior preferred, $39.73 a 
share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears on $7 preferred $52,125 as of Jan- 
uary 3, 1947; prior preferred arrears cleared 1943. No pay- 
ments on common since 1932. 

Outlook: Higher advertising rates should be reflected in fur- 
ther rise in revenues, offsetting narrowed margins stemming 
from higher wages, increased paper costs and heavy promo- 
tional expenditures. Over the longer term, however, general 
business conditions wall influence advertising and circulation 
revenues and earnings trends. 

Comment: While prior preferred position has improved, the 
common stock must be regarded as speculative. 


EARNINGS, RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
eee D$0.69 D$0.26 D$0.90 D$0.59 D$2.44 8%— 4 
i eee D0.57 0.17 D0.79 D0.55 D1.76 T%— 3 
10OD: cctcane D0.33 0.17 D0.50 0.67 D0.01 4%— 1% 
19GT ocincewus D0.01 0.02 D0.21 0.09 D0.30 1%— % 
1948. ccccces D0.27 D0.14 D0.14 D0.06 D0.61 2 -13/32 
i Ser me D0.04 0.19 0.18 0.07 0.40 T%e— 1% 
WS cieseces 0.01 0.09 D0.01 0.05 0.14 11%— 5% 
Se 0.08 D0.05 0.07 D0.08 0.02 244%— 9 
1946. wscccis D0.03 0.12 0.13 een wae 26 —10% 
D—Deficit 





Galvin Manufacturing Corporation 





Data revised to December 24, 1946 


incorporated: 1928, Illinois, and in March, 1945 acquired Jackson Dis- (GAL) 
tribting Co. (now Motorola Chicago Co.). cies: 4545 Augusta Boule- 

vard, Chicago 51, Illinois. Annual meeting: First Monday Number of stock- 
wolders (December 31, 1944): 377. (Galvin. family held 36.9% of outstanding stock as 
of March 1946.) 


CORTUISRENE I OUOR  o  kn 0 idee eecqudenwtseccégeesscéeneeeeganation 
Capital stock ($3 par) ......ee..see-- sreheedicdedaaeees Wiendeveceunde 797, 150 = 

Digest: Designs, develops and assembles radio receiving sets 
for automobile, aviation and home use. Latter line includes 
portables, consoles, combination radio-phonographs, wireless 
automatic record players, two-way radio telephone communica- 
tion equipment and aircraft receivers and two-way aircraft 
equipment. Radio parts are purchased from suppliers and 
assembled into sets. In addition to communication systems 
for aircraft and police use company makes automatic gasoline 
car heaters. Products are broadly distributed under trade 
name Motorola through department, radio and automobile 
supply stores, garages and aviation equipment supply dis- 
tributors. 

Working capital November 30, 1945, $4.6 million; ratio, 
1.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $12.6 million; inventories, $2.1 
million. Paid 60 cents yearly from 1942 through 1944, which 
is equal to 30 cents per share on present stock. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 





Years ended Nov. 30 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Earned per share..... + $0.73 $1.16 $1.20 $1.75 $1.97 $1.19 $0.28 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid....... et 2 None 0.30 0.30 0.30 10.30 0.30 
Price Range 
igh. «... cesch eaves doe: —__———_———Listed N. Y. Stock Exch 22% 
LOW... 0ceBreseehicas’ - May 20, 1946 8% 











* A@justed for payment ¢ 100% stock dividend in December 1945. ¢9 months 
ended August 31, 1946. Ri: was paid in stock in November 1940. § Plus 
100% in stock in December 


JANUARY 1, 1947 








Data revised to December 24, 1946 
Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, as successor to business originally estab- (GDC) 
lished in 1859. Office: Quincy, Ilinois. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Friday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1945): 2,229. 


eS SEE OMEN QU on ch nos x cadedetsvacbaadanddn dcceuteecnacasl 
ET I aindlnda ns kduda capa ddadenkunsanatedicscducudsucne 656, oi a 
Digest: Manufactures rock drills, air tools, hoists, drill steel 
equipment, rock drill accessories, various types of compressors, 
pumps, drilling engines, governors and regulators. Products 
are used chiefly in oil, mining and construction industries. 
Working capital December 31, 1945, $6.5 million; ratio, 5.6-to-1; 
cash, $943.575. Dividend payments 1927-1931, and 1934 to date. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1939 ° 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Earned per share .... $1.79 $1.79 $2.38 $1.91 $1.99 ° $1.62 $1.39 4$1.31 
Dividends paid ...... 1.25 1.25 1,50 1.00 1,25 1.00 1.00 1.00 


noe Range 
PPE ee rere Tr 17% 18 19 15% 16% 18% 28% 293% 
ddktiseninnqusas 11% 14% 14 13% 14 15% 16% 17 


* Earnings prior to 1946 based on old capitalization. + 1939-1943 price range 
Chicago Stock Exchange; listed N. Y. Stock Exchange March, 1944. £9 months to 
September 30. 








Houston Lighting & Power Company 





Data revised to December 24, 1946 
Incorporated: 1906, Texas. Office: Houston, Texas. Annual meeting: (HOU) 
Third Wednesday in April. 


een nn I GI hg i ree Sa a aaa Vas eee wc hewctdee $30,024,000 
*Preferred stock $4 cum. (no par) 397 shs 
Common stock (no par) 


Cer ccccccccccccccccccccccccesceccecccccerccsece 517,999 shs 


i son, Taliable - 107 through Feb. 1, 1954 and at 105 thereafter. 
Low ———_N. Y. Stock Exchange April, 1946-———_——_—_ 20% 


Digest: ‘An operating unit, supplying electricity to eleven 
counties in southeastern Texas covering approximately 5,600 
square miles and serving a population of some 800,000. Oil 
producing and refining is one of the principal activities of the 
‘territory served. Residential and commercial customers con- 
tribute about 41% of electrical revenues and the industrial load 
about 40% in 1945. 

Working capital December 31, 1945, $6.2 million; ratio, 
1.8-to-1; cash or equivalent, $11 7 million. Dividends 1906-18 
and 1922 to date. Annual rate of $3.60 per share in effect 


since 1929. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Earned per share ..... $4.94 $5.22 $5.21 $5.05 $5.03 $4.96 $5.03 t$6.54 
Dividends paid ...... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 

Price Range 
MET 6s cndbaded@hahsaatheseccecdiesddadddaadecetcdee 68% io% 8714 96 
Low . Kidheeeedadeenenondnae 6ene een nuebeeecéedcs onteatine 59% 663% 78% 


Up. to 1942 stock was practically 100% owned by National Power & Light: +12 
months to Sept. 30 vs. $4.89 like 1945 period. 





Ohio Edison Company 





Data revised to December 24, 1946 
Incorporated: 1930, Ohio. Office: Akron 8, Ohio. Annual meeting: Thurs- (OEC) 
~ raat vy Rie fourth — in April. Number of stockholders (Decem- 
r 3. 


Capitalization: Fee I NN ia 8a ainda cb eee dated citenadeddsaetdes $71,709,000 
*Preferred stock 4.40% cum. (side veer IE Ee Ri EP Ee 180,000 shs 
Common EE tae tas alae caalah a ast haskacéeaee aciadumdanco 2,000,000 shs 


© Ca Callable at 108. 

Digest: Supplies electric service to 287 communities in 
northeastern Ohio, having a population of approximately 895,- 
000. Company is an operating subsidiary of Commonwealth & 
Southern. Principal centers served include Akron, Youngs- 
town and Springfield which are well represented by a diversi- 
fied group of industries, including rubber products fabrica- 
ting, steel, chemicals, food products and the manufacture of 
machinery, etc. Working capital December 31, 1945, $7.7 mil- 
lion; ratio 1.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $12.7 million. Initial 
dividend on 4.40% preferred stock January 1945 and quarterly 
thereafter. Payments on common 1933 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Dec. 31 1939 §=61940 «61941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Earned per share.....$1.20 $1.36: #1. 24 $0.55 $0.89 $0.81 $1.00 $2.70 
"Dividends paid ..... 1.08 1.08 0.96 0.40 0.68 0.67 1.00 1.10 








Price Range 
pi deccvecsdscs éace isted 0’ 87% 
eeeeecccscecessees ————N, Y. Stock Backaace September 13. 1946 80% 





yng on usted basis of 1,795,847 sha tanding i 1 12 
he. —_ shares outstanding in all years. + 





FREE 
BOOKLETS . » 6 
freeware Financial Summary 


booklets listed below will be sent 
direct from the issuing firm. Confine 
each letter te a request for a single 
booklet, giving name and complete 
address. 


ADDRESS: Free Booklets De- . 
partment. Financial World, 86 Adjusted for . 


lace, N. Y. 6 WN. Y. + Seasonal Variation 
——- A) 1935-39 = 100 


List of 138 Investment Stocks—A selection of LA \ 
shares of leading companies covering 25 dif- S| INDEX OF U 
ferent industries, for income and equity. INDUSTRIAL 
Investment Selections—Copy of weekly list a PRODUCTION 


of investment selections prepared by ieading Fed. Reserve Board 196 
Philadelphia investment banking firm. : ? t Seles 


































































































Oil S$ New study of the petroleum in- 100 | | | |_| 
dustry with detailed analyses of 38 leading 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945i}0Ne J A S ON D 


companies, including charts of earnings, divi-- 
dends and price ranges. ‘ 


Advantages of Listed Securities—A new book- é ao 1 \ 1945 
let for corporation executives whose company’s Trade Indicators Dec. 7 Dec. 14 Dec. 21 Dec. 22 


shares are not listed on a stock exchange—the {Electrical Output (KWH) 4,672 4,940 4,236 
ae eee ne $Steel Operation (% of Capacity) 65.8 72.8 62.8 
Airplane Manufacturing Survey — Eighteen Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars) 729,084 828,787 7+843,000 688,300 


leading companies in the aircraft manufactur- 
ing field are reviewed in a new booklet pre- Dec. 4 Dec. 11 Dec. 18 Dec. 19 


pared by a N.Y.S.E. firm—material includes | {Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $16,606 $16,703 $16,894 $15,952 
charts and Sigures qu Sempete sirmace. {Total Commercial Loans............... ‘is 10,171 10,287 10,351 
Buying I _— Buying i Sthout th {Total Brokers’ Loans 1,347 1,273 1,356 
possibility of defaulted interest or passed divi- | {Money in Circulation 28906 28946 ~—=—-29,019 
ol Wer eee ake ten plans of the | Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 1,047 982 1,037 
nate worry and loss. 




















2 000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 
Investments in ee 5. Pp ee waren of 
investment company funds, geared to the tempo . 4 
of the postwar world, affording broad diversi- N. : # a. : Market Statistics 
fication, not only in individual stocks but in a 
industries—the surest way, of minimizing risks. 











Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 18 ; 21 2 “ 
Know-As-You-Go ‘Guide—Descriptive leaflet of | 30 Industrials 174.84 178.32 177.36 = 176.95 
or Handy —y Book ~ <a geen oe 20 Railroads 51.84 op 51.84 51.69 
viding a simplified record of capital gains and [15 Utilities .............00e0000: 37.13 37.52 . 37.33 37.22 
eons in “automatic™ order. sends | ae 6541 6497 6481 


: Details of Stock Trading: 
Security Record Holder —Helpful looseleaf ri 
binder for quickly and easily recording invest- | Shares Sold (000 omitted) 630 1,170 950 
ment transactions to provide: a continuous | [ssyes Traded 806 973 942 
record for tax and other purposes. Number of: Advances 545 377 238 279 
Investor’s Reader —A copy of this popular | Number of Declines 285 227 568 441 


semi-monthly digest offered without charge to m nchanged .- 202 1.7 pe 
FINANCIAL WORLD subscribers — features Number Unchange 


F od ” een ot New Highs for 1946 6 3 5 3 
1 
Work™ and. “Prodagtiog Personalities” sss at | New Lows for 1946 ‘ r : . 


The Stockholder Speaks—An opini Bond Trading: > 
among active investors in all walks of life to |Dow Jones 40-Bond Average 66 103.63 103.71 103.68 103.59 103.55 
determine what they want in their corporation Bond Sales (000 omitted) $6,390 $6,620 $2,620 $4,780 $3,872 


annual reports. Answers to questions on con- 

tent, illustrations and typography are tabu- °c 1946 " 

lated and charted for quick reference. *Average Bond Yields: Nov.17 Dec. 11 Dec. 18 High Low 
* * 


2.705% 2. 2709% 2.713% .2.713% 2.833% 
U: = / 
ee teat caneiein ar eee TK 3153.3. 3156 «= 3 1583.63.18 


firm featuring neglected bonds in line for re- 3.257 , 3.236 3.226 3.255 3.083 
habilitation. Yields up to 6%. 





Ynited Corporation—-A new analysis of the |50 Industrials .. 4.59 4.42 4.50 1 
investment merit of th tock of 4 -o : f , i 
United Covoetation. scaneuak Gy ant “ar ae 20 Railroads 6.90 X 6.37 6.52 : : 483 


3.36 


leading investment banking firms. 20 Utilities 3.67 . 3.50 3.46 2.75 
nae 90 Stocks 4.61 4.42 4.48 3.39 


—_—— 


ee to wpe pov m booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings: list of * ’s Corporati 

often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; Standard -&: Sepys © fore 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 


sania, toe | The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 23, 1946 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- Shares -——Closing—— Net 
ps Phair ee a ae ge - nbn A een Traded Dec. 17 Dec. 23 Change 
savings plans, which afford consistently higher o 2 
dividends than other types of investments of Commonwealth & Southern 136,200 37% 
comparable safety. _ American Airlines 10 

2 


2 

Modern Mutual Investment Fund—Brochure a = Motor Car 
presenting the advantages of mutual invest- u  ., : 
ment funds, which provide a combination of | Pan American Airways 
pose eye -—_ igre onting. | ne pro- International Tel. & Tel 
cedure, esigne to reduce azards an pro- $ s1s4s, 
duce satisfactory long-term results. General Public Utilities 

ee Radio Corp. of America 
Communes Speck: Sheatione-6 noe of een General Motors 
stocks selling at less than five times earnings e : 
has been prepared by a leading New York ee sy 3 
Stock Exchange member firm; vital statistics Columbia Gas ectric 


are included. Westinghouse Electric 
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Your Investment Success 





Tomorrow 
Requires Careful PLANNING Today 








How You Can Obtain 
| Better Results 


There is no easy path to in- 
vestment success. Conditions 
are constantly changing and 
only the investor who is alert to 
make the necessary revisions in 
his investment program to con- 
form with new developments 


That ot inves entrust the F ent pro” can hope to avoid serious loss 
* aereStie © 

creat Je snow your — ? of capital and diminution of in- 

grec” ypeten®, 7, full come. That many investors have 

2 “ found a happy solution to this 


problem by turning the task 
over to us is attested by our 
high rate of renewals, which 
have averaged better than 80 
per cent in the last few years. 


It should be obvious that unless our clients found the service exactly what they require 
they would not renew their contracts year after year. 


Personalized Investment 
Guidance Provided 


Our personalized investment super- 
vision can help you as it is helping many 
others. By subscribing to our service, 
you will bring to bear on your problem 
the experience and knowledge of an or- 
ganization devoting: its full time to the 
analysis and determination of security 
values. 


Take the first step toward better invest- 
ment results by sending us a list of your 
holdings and letting us explain in greater 
detail how our Personal Supervisory Service 
will help you. The fee is surprisingly 
moderate, 


©. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


' FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(C0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory 
Service for the Investor.” 


C0 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase 
prices and would like to have you explain whether your service 
would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would 
be for supervision. My objectives are 


_ © Capital Enhancement DC Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


C1 Income 





EXECUTIVES: 


The “PRODUCT’’—U. S. Savings 
Bonds—is easy to sell, because it offers every 
prospect a guaranteed means of making 
money. Each unit can produce $4 for every 
$3 of purchase price. 


The MARKET consists of all your 
employees. It is an eager market, as shown 
by surveys— which indicate that 85% of all 


participants in the Payroll Savings Plan want 
the plan continued. 


The REWARD is iwofold: By helping 
your employees build personal security, you 
help assure that they will be happier, more 
stable— more productive on the job. And 
you help all of us, including yourself, be- 


cause every Bond you sell helps to check 
inflationary tendencies. 








Are You Using These Booklets? 


If not, or if you wish additional copies, just ask your 
State Director of the Treasury _— Savings 
Bonds Division. 


THE PEACETIME PAYROLL SAVINGS 


PLAN—A booklet, published for key 
executives by the Treasury Depart- 


. ment, containing helpful sugges- 


tions on the conduct of your payroll 
savings plan for U.S. Savings Bonds. 


THIS TIME IT’S FOR YOU—A booklet 
for employees... explaining graph- 
ically how the payroll savings plan 
works ...goals to save for, and 


how to reach them with Savings 
Bonds. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


ts 
This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council Ws” 








